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14 Fertile Ground for a Folk Legend 


Pete Seeger's career—and the song “Where Have 
All the Flowers Gone"—have deep roots in Oberlin. 


20 The Book of James 


James McBride ‘79, the author and musician, 
sounds the message. 
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The author of Creative Confidence says creativity 
in one area bleeds over into others 
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It's just you, a dark room, a microphone, an 
audience sitting in judgment, and thousands of 
dollars on the line. Welcome to LaunchU 
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November 9, 2014 


OBERLIN 


COLLEGE & CONSERVATORY 


LIFELONG LOVE OF LEARNING 


URING MY TIME AT OBERLIN, I'VE HAD THE PLEASURE OF MEETING ALUMNI 
around the world, including some of those featured in this issue of the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine. In almost every conversation, I’ve heard about how studying 
with and/or being mentored by an Oberlin professor changed that person’s life. 
In some instances, that student-faculty connection grew into a friendship that 
endures to this day. 

Their stories always remind me that for all Oberlin’s remarkable educational assets—our 
first-rate college of arts and sciences, our world-class conservatory of music, the amazing Allen 
Memorial Art Museum, and our terrific libraries—what makes this such a great institution is 
our people—students, faculty, staff, parents, and, of course, alumni. 

Oberlin’s distinctive form of liberal arts education prepares students to excel in multiple 
careers and to be informed, engaged citizens of their communities and the world. We encourage 
students to immerse themselves in their fields of study, to explore the intersections between 
academic disciplines, to gain insight into other cultures, and to learn to see the world from 
multiple perspectives. 

Those attributes are evident in the life and work of James McBride ’79. After earning his 
degree in musical composition from the conservatory, he went on to a multifaceted career, 
excelling at journalism, fiction writing, screenwriting, and composing and performing music. 

James returned this past March for a special convocation gathering in Finney Chapel with 
his Good Lord Bird Band, which includes pianist Adam Faulk, who graduated from Oberlin in 
2002 with a degree in jazz piano performance. The band is named after James’s latest novel, The 
Good Lord Bird, winner of the 2013 National Book Award for Fiction. 

The evening was a wonderful, free-flowing blend of music, literature, history, religion, and 
warm, personal reminiscence. James spoke from the heart about his experiences as a student 
and about what studying at Oberlin has meant in his life. Like so many alums, he shared a story 
about an Oberlin professor who profoundly influenced his life. 

“IT wasn’t much of a writer here,” James said. “But I took one course in history. It was taught 
by the late Geoffrey Blodgett. And when I heard him talk about Abraham Lincoln, I felt like I was 
at the movies. It was just incredible. History came to life for me, and I developed a lifelong love. 
That’s one of the things that happens here at Oberlin. You develop a lifelong love of things that 
are beyond what you thought you might. They come together in an amalgam of things. It might 
be books. It might be music. It might be technology. But that thirst for learning is what I learned 
here, and I loved history.” 

Oberlin has been instilling a love of learning in young people since 1833. The great joy of 
teaching and working here is in seeing our graduates go on to lead meaningful, productive, and 
creative lives powered by their hard work and what they learned from the faculty, staff, and their 


fellow students. That’s the essence of learning and labor at Oberlin College and the Conservatory 
of Music. 


MARVIN KriIsLov 
President, Oberlin College 
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A NOD TO COACH WINK 


was quite moved by the recent article about 

{Director of Athletics] Natalie Winkelfoos, 
her partner, and their son (Winter 2014). Even 
though I had zero involvement with athletics 
while on campus, she seems a good fit, and her 
comment about how Oberlin students need to 
understand why they do things is right on! It 
must be quite a learning experience to come 
from any other institution to Oberlin; there’s 
no place quite like it. | was touched by what 
Coach Winkelfoos is going through as a parent, 
along with her partner. I teach piano to 
special-needs students, including one with 
Down syndrome. There are clearly limitations 
inherent in this ailment, but no doubt she will 
make the most of her son’s potential. My 
congratulations to her as she gives so much of 
herself to the athletes and the campus, on the 
one hand, and to her family on the other. I 
hope I can meet her someday. Hats off! 


ALEXANDER CITRON 789 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


OMISSION BY DESIGN? 

magine: The dean of the conservatory proudly 

announces that Oberlin has commissioned a 
new opera. The director of the art museum 
proudly announces the acquisition of a major 
painting. But the dean and director neglect to 
give the name of the composer or artist in their 
announcements. Unthinkable? Yes. But then why, 
when the college announces the commissioning 
of a major new building on campus, the 
Knowlton Complex, does it fail to name the 


architect? 


Why was the architect not named? Is it 
because architecture is so unimportant to 
Oberlin that it was an automatic lapse, or 
was it because the quality of the design of 
the project is so low that it’s better to remain 
anonymous? When J asked President 
Krislov who is the architect, and was told 
Hastings and Chivetta, I replied that, to 
judge from the firm’s extensive website, their 
design seems to be depressingly eclectic, 
pedestrian, clichéd, and without imagina- 
tion—in sum, not better than contractor or 
mall design, which is why they are so 
commercially successful. To his explanation 
that “they specialize in athletic facilities,” I 
responded that that’s precisely the problem. 
Oberlin’s poor architectural record is due in 
part to making the repeated mistake of 
hiring an “X architect,” in this case an 
“athletics facilities architect.” Oberlin has 
Mudd Center (designed by “library 
architects”) for that reason, and many of its 
miserable dormitories. 

Why is Oberlin so uncaring when it 
comes to architectural quality? One cannot 
expect the trustees, the president, or other 
administrators to have expertise in the field. 
Nevertheless, they are the people who have 
determined the look of so much of Oberlin’s 
campus, and on an ad hoc basis without any 
standing policy or procedure that would 
favor aesthetic quality. There are qualified 
people at Oberlin—the college architect, the 
director and curator of modern art in the 
museum, and professors of modern art and 
modern and contemporary architecture— 
who should be the core of a standing 
committee on architecture, which could be 
augmented with other invited specialists 
when a search for an architect is undertaken. 

Leaving aside the potential publicity 
benefits of hiring first-rate architects (who 
needn’t cost more than mediocrities), it is 
hard to understand why a college that takes 
pride in the arts settles for second (or third) 
best when commissioning buildings. An 
opera that’s a dud is soon forgotten. A 
misguided acquisition can go into museum 
storage. But bad architecture is insistently 
there, for decades, polluting the visual 
environment. The Roman author Vitruvius 
noted three essential components of good 


architecture: firmitas (stability, structure), 
utilitas (utility, program), and venustas (beauty). 
Venustas is vital in the college’s curriculum yet, 
sadly, has been of scant concern to the trustees 
and administration whenever buildings are 
commissioned. 


RICHARD SPEAR 
College Park, Md. 


The writer is the Mildred Jay Professor of Art 
History Emeritus at Oberlin and an affiliated 
research scholar at the University of Maryland. 


CORRECTION 


We misspelled the name of Emeritus Professor of 
Creative Writing Diane Vreuls half of the time in 
our story on writer Gary Shteyngart ’95, and 
misidentified her department 100 percent of the 
time. We also misidentified a building in the story 
on the Oberlin College Choir’s 1964 tour of 
Russia; it is St. Basil’s Cathedral, not the Kremlin. 


Oberlin Alumni Magazine welcomes comments from 
readers. Please address your letters to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, 247 W. Lorain St., Suite C, Oberlin, OH 44074- 
1089; or e-mail: alum.mag@oberlin.edu. Letters may be 
edited for clarity and space. Additional letters may appear 
on OAM's website at www.oberlin.edu/oam. 


OCTOBER 10-12, 2014 


Oberlin LAMBDA 
alumni invite you to 
a special reunion! 


Come Out and Join Us for a fabulous 
weekend as we celebrate and reaffirm our 
commitment to each other, to our 
community, and to Oberlin College. We have 
a number of special events planned, 
including a welcome reception at the 
Koppes Norris House and programming 
related to National Coming Out Day on 
Saturday, October 11. 


OberlinLambda.org 


WINTER TERM 2015: DESPERATELY SEEKING HOUSING The 
expensive to find a place to live for one month, especially in 


for a fellow Obie! Visit oberlin.edu/career/alumni and click on 


OBERLIN ALUMNI MAGAZINE 70°! MM 


greatest challenge for students pursuing winter term internships is often housing. It can be very difficult and 
large urban areas like NYC, San Francisco, and DC. If you have a little spare room, please consider offering housing 


“Provide Temporary Housing,” or contact the Career Center @ 440-775-8140 or internships@oberlin.edu. 


Around Tappan Square 


Noa Fleischaker ‘15 


Hello Dalai Lama Fellow 


NOA FLEISCHAKER 15 SEES FLAWS IN THE 
education programs aimed at helping young 
Jewish Americans to understand the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict. Her research suggests that 
the existing model focuses on breaking down 
stereotypes and stems from the idea that young 
adults must “unlearn” what they’ve heard and 
been taught since early childhood. 

As a 2014 Dalai Lama fellow, Fleischaker plans 
to change that model. Her project, Open Books: 
Education for Social Change, is working to develop 
a series of children’s books, conversation guides, 
and workshop curricula to teach Jewish American 
children about the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. 

Open Books, she explains, targets young 
children who are just beginning to learn about 
the issues and presents them with a more 
complex narrative. “The books are based on 
stories of Israeli and Palestinian children 


involved in coexistence programs,” says 


Fleischaker, a fourth-year anthropology and 
dance student from Evanston, Illinois. “Open 
Books will lay the groundwork and provide tools 
for parents and educators to engage in produc- 
tive conversation about the conflict. 

“This project will address the lack of resources 
available to educators to teach children about 
this conflict in a way that includes multiple 
voices and histories. It also has the potential to 
reach parents who are interested in engaging 
with these difficult issues, but feel that they don’t 
have the proper resources or information.” 

The Dalai Lama Fellowship is a highly 
competitive, yearlong program that awards a 
project grant of up to $10,000 to students at 
select universities and colleges worldwide. 
Founded by the 14th Dalai Lama, its mission is 
to “build a global network of young social 
innovators working at the intersections of peace, 


justice, and ecology.” 


Other Oberachievers: 


Brannon Rockwell- 
Charland ‘14, Africana 
studies and visual arts 
double major. The 
Grand Award is the 
highest honor in the 
competition. 


Emma Eisenberg, 
third-year English major 
and politics minor. 

She plans to pursue a 
PhD in English. 


Ten recent graduates 
were selected for 
English teaching 
assistantships: Anna 
Aronowitz ‘14, Lily 
Bryant ‘14, Dessane 
Cassell ‘14, Sarah 
Feigelson ‘14, Michael 
Fiorillo 14, Matthew 
Kendrick ‘14, Amelea 
Kim ‘12, Nicholas 
Kuipers ‘14, Laura Li ‘14, 


and lan Zimmermann’‘14. 


Brenna Larson ‘14 

was awarded a full 
research grant to study 
art history in Italy. 
Ryan Dearon ‘17 earned 
a scholarship from the 
Fulbright Summer 
Institute to study acting 
at Shakespeare's Globe 
Theatre. Anne Posten 
‘09 received a Fulbright 
research grant to 
translate the work of 
the young playwright 
Oliver Kluck. 


Holden Wan Hong Lai, 
fourth-year double- 
degree student 
majoring in percussion 
performance, chemistry, 
and physics; Sarel 
Loewus, second-year 
biochemistry major; 
and Megan Michel, 
third-year biology 
major with chemistry 
and history minors. 


Michelle Johnson, 
third-year neuroscience 
major and chemistry 
minor, and Megan 
Michel, third-year 
biology major 

with chemistry and 
history minors. 


Kathryn Hobart, 
second-year 
geology major and 
chemistry minor. 


Jocienne Nelson ‘14, 
physics major with a 
math minor. She has 
been accepted into 
Cornell University’s PhD 
program in physics. 


Joseph Lubitz ‘14, 
comparative literature 
major. He will receive 
intensive Japanese 
language instruction at 
Himeji Dokkyo 
University in Himeji, 
Japan. 


Robert Palacios ‘14, 
Latin American studies 
and politics double 
major. Palacios is 
working as a business 
analyst for a natural 
foods startup in 
Cleveland. 


Visit oberlin.edu/oam 
for more information on 
these awards. 


New Oberlin Music 


Music by a pair of daring composers— 
including —is celebrated on 
the newest release by Oberlin Music, the 
official record label of the Oberlin 
Conservatory. Luciano Berio—Huang Ruo, 
features performances by Assistant Professor 
and Oberlin’s 
Contemporary Music Ensemble under the 
direction of Timothy Weiss. The New York 
Times called the album “a handy reminder of 
the vital role that the Oberlin Conservatory 


of Violin 


of Music...has 
played in shaping 
today’s classical 
music scene.” 
Oberlin Music 
also released 
Allusions to 


Seasons and 
Weather by 
Associate 
Professor of 
Computer Music 
and Digital Arts 


. The 
album includes a suite of four works based on 


experiences of time and place in the woods, 
water, mountains, and far north of Norway, 
where Swendsen lived for a year as a Fulbright 
Fellow. Both recordings are available at 
iTunes and Amazon. 
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Gateway to Green Arts 


Oberlin College will soon construct a state-of-the-art hotel, restau- 
rant, and conference center named in honor of Peter B. Lewis, the late 
philanthropist and chair of Progressive Insurance Company, whose 
gift of $5 million toward the project is the single largest contribution 
in Oberlin’s campaign for support of the Green Arts District. Lewis’ gift 
is part of Oberlin's $250 million comprehensive campaign. 

The Peter B. Lewis Gateway Center, designed by Solomon Cordwell 
Buenz of Chicago, will become the cornerstone of the Green Arts 
District at the northeast corner of North Main and East College 
streets. The Lewis Center will incorporate renewable energy systems 
and is designed to meet the U.S. Green Building Council's LEED 
Platinum rating. 

Development of the Green Arts District is integral to the long- 
range plans of the Oberlin Project, a joint effort of the city and 
college designed to transform Oberlin into a model for sustainable 
economic development. In addition to fundraising for the Green Arts 
District, Oberlin's comprehensive campaign—Oberlin Illuminate—will 
support scholarships and access to an Oberlin education, support for 
faculty, curricular innovation, health and wellness, and annual giving. 
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STATE OF THE COLLEGE 


President Marvin Krislov, 
State of the College Address 
May 2014 
For the full speech, visit 
Oberlin.edu/oam. 


Around Tappan Square 


Key Player 


NICHOLAS KING 15 GOT HIS START IN MUSIC 


the way all the great masters do. 
“At age 3, we found I had an exceptional talent 
for Super Nintendo,” says the pianist and entrepre- 


neur from Los Angeles. “I was just really, really good.” 


One day the boy’s uncle went to buy him a 
new video game, only to get lost on the way to 
the store. He found himself staring at a used 
piano shop, so he brought home a piano instead. 
And with that, the Nintendo prodigy found life 
after Mortal Kombat. While grocery shopping 
with his dad one day, 7-year-old Nick tapped away 
at a white baby grand that had been placed in the 


responded without pause: He would donate it to 
the children’s hospital. 

And so began a string of artistry and good 
deeds that blossomed into a full-blown calling. 
Five more days at the market netted $1,500 for 
the hospital. Four weeks of performing the 
following year brought another $8,000—and a 
cross-country trip to appear on the Rosie 
O’Donnell Show (adorable, “embarrassing” video 
available on YouTube). 

By age 9, Nick King had raised $35,000 for 
charity, and he was only just beginning. Now 24, 
he is a graduate of the prestigious Glenn Gould 
School in Toronto and an Artist Diploma 
student at Oberlin studying with Angela Cheng. 
He’s performed in top venues around the world, 
yet his mission remains the same as ever: giving 
back and helping people. He is the founder of the 
Art of Giving Back, a nonprofit dedicated to 
sharing classical music in communities every- 
where while lifting up emerging musicians. “I 
wanted to recapture the essence of what I did as a 
kid, but on a much larger scale.” 

Today, the Art of Giving Back consists of an 
ever-growing roster of young musicians tapped 
from top conservatories. Like ambassadors 
dispatched to the far corners of the globe, they 
play in schools and hospitals and prisons, hold 
residencies, lead workshops for students of all 
ages, and serve as advisors to young musicians 
through personal visits and online forums. 
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Year after year, students c 

in line overnight to get their 
pick of artworks to rent from 
Allen Memorial Art Museum 


store for a Christmastime performance. Instantly, “We're doing something different. Something 
the tips started rolling in. 
When his dad returned and asked what would 


become of the $6.25 in change, his son 


worthwhile,” says King. “This is a collective of 
people who have a tremendous amount of musical 


experience. And we're trying to do something big” _| 


A Number of 
Celebrations, 
in Numbers 


Several Oberlin 
institutions 
celebrated 
anniversaries in 
2014, including: 


175 


OBERLIN ALUMNI 


' ASSOCIATION 

: Oberlin’s alumni 

: association was one 
: of the first seven 

: such associations 


founded worldwide. 


o 


: COOPER 


INTERNATIONAL 
COMPETITION 

This competition for 
young musicians, 
sponsored by 
Thomas and Evon 
Cooper, alternates 
annually between 
plano and violin. 


150 


JUNETEENTH 
Juneteenth, or June 
19, 1865, is consid- 
ered the date when 
the last enslaved 
people were freed 
from Texas —a full 
two years after 

the Emancipation 
Proclamation. 
Juneteenth has be- 
come a day to cele- 
brate freedom all 
over the United 
States. A decade ago, 
Oberlin City Council 
established June- 
teenth as an offi- 
Cally recognized day 
of commemoration. 


110 


OBERLIN ALUMNI 
MAGAZINE 


In October 1904, 


: Volume 1, No. 1 of 
: the magazine was 


published by the 
Union Library 


: Association. 


29 


VERNON JOHNS 


CELEBRATION & 


DINNER 
In April, the college 


: celebrated the life 
: and legacy of the late 


civil rights pioneer 
and 1918 Oberlin grad- 
uate Vernon Johns. 


20 


BONNER CENTER 
FOR SERVICE AND 
LEARNING 


- The center works 

: with students, 

: faculty, staff, com- 

- munity partners, and 
: alumni to forge and 
"facilitate common 

: efforts that address 
: today's most 
"pressing challenges. 


40 


" AIKIDO CLUB 
- The Japanese martial 


arts club has been 
around for four 
decades on campus. 


MUDD 


: The Seeley G. Mudd 


Learning Center 


| was dedicated on 


May 25, 1974. In the 


' dedication program, 
architects Warner, 


Burns, Toan, and 
Lunde wrote; “It 


was felt that the 


building must 


: enhance the 

: Campus and provide 
' study and work 

: Space that is in 


keeping with the 
informal atmo- 
sphere, but high 


: Standards, of 


Oberlin College." 


CONSERVATORY 
PROJECT AT THE 
KENNEDY CENTER 
19 students 
performed at the 
Kennedy Center's 
annual showcase of 
talent from leading 
conservatories. 


29 


OBERLIN LAMBDA 
ALUMNI 


' This alumni affiliate 


group facilitates the 
relationship 
between the college 
and its lesbian, gay, 
bisexual, and trans- 
gender alumni. 
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Obdif’s art rental 
program topped “ 
NerdScholar’s list. 

of favorite = 
college traditions. 


Big Blue Book 


The Interface: IBM and the Transformation of 
Corporate Design, 1945-1976 (University of 


Minnesota Press, 2011), by ; 
associate professor of modern and contemporary 
architectural history in Oberlin’s art department, 
was honored by the Society of Architectural | 
Historians in April with its Alice Davis Hitchcock 
Award, presented to “the most distinguished work 
of scholarship in the history of architecture 
published by a North American scholar.” 

The book “broadens the scope of architectural 
history and reshapes its topics of inquiry,” writes 
the committee that granted the award. “Harwood’s 
sensitivity to the complex exchange between the 
animate and artificial, at the moment that 
once-obvious distinction was suddenly challenged, 


is woven through his compelling narrative.” 


Of Note 


Seven Oberlin faculty 
members were 
awarded tenure and 
promoted to the rank of 
associate professor: 
Zeinab Abul-Magd 
(history/Middle East 
and North Africa 
studies), Richard Baldoz 
(sociology), Corey 
Barnes (religion), David 
Bowlin (strings,) Erika 
Hoffmann (anthropol- 
ogy), Wendy Hyman 
(English), and Tom 
Wexler (computer 
science). 


With the end of the 
2013-14 school year 
came the retirements 
of faculty members 
Harlan Wilson 
(politics), John Pearson 
(art), Warren Darcy 
(music theory), Peggy 
Bennett (music 
education), and David 
Orr (environmental 
Studies). Orr has 
been named the 
college's counselor on 
sustainability. 


At the 2014 
commencement 
ceremony, Thomas E. 
Perez, U.S. secretary of 
labor, delivered the 
commencement 
address. Marta Kutas 
‘71, Christopher R. 
Browning ‘67, 
Groesbeck Parham ‘70, 
and Harald Vogel 
received honorary 
degrees. Pat Holsworth 


received the 


Distinguished Service 
Award, and Robert S. 
Lemle ‘75 won this 
year's Alumni Medal. 
For more information 
on all of these honorees, 
visit oberlin.edu/oam. 


The Conservatory of 
Music added a new 
graduate level program. 
The Artist Diploma in 
Piano Technology, 
designed in association 
with Steinway & Sons, 
is a two-year program 
under the direction of 
Executive Director of 
Keyboard Technology 
John Cavanaugh. Open 
to three students each 
year, the program 
places an emphasis on 
helping students 
understand the needs 
of performing pianists. 


The Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine won a 
number of 2014 Circle 
of Excellence Awards 
from the Council for the 
Advancement and 
Support of Education 
(CASE). The magazine 
earned a gold medal in 
the category of college 
and university maga- 
zines; a gold medal for 
creativity and overall 
design excellence; a 
gold medal for cover 
design (specifically our 
fall 2013 issue on the 
Oberlin/Cleveland 
connection); and a silver 
medal for a special 
themed issue; in this 
case OAM's spring 2013 


issue on food 


Thought Process 


UNSETTLING Photographer Laura Larson ‘87, associate professor of photography and integrated media at Ohio University, considers the assumption of objectivity 
in photography—"the desire to trust our eyes"—a central concern of her work. Ina wide-ranging body of work, Larson shows a fascination for a kind of absence 
that implies a presence: dirty hotel rooms, doll houses, crime scenes, the paranormal. It's a domestic sphere placed on a twisted axis. The Lennon, Weinberg Gallery 
in New York City, which has represented Larson since 2001, opened a retrospective of her work in July that will run through September 13. It includes Large Orb, 
part of her Asylum series, above. In fall 2015, a selection of her work will be on exhibit at the Allen Memorial Art Museum at Oberlin. 


Mooneye BY STUART FRIEBERT 


From the poetry collection Floating Heart by 


I try to catch one once a year. it’s quite ugly. You ery when Emeritus Professor of Creative Writing Stuart 

Off the dock’s the best place. I urge you to touch one. It’s Friebert. Friebert also published four other books 
this year, including the short story collection 

It’s not quite a herring; flesh too abstract, you say, I can’t. 


The Language of the Enemy and three translation 
drier, even fuller of small bones. Before releasing it, I hold it up collections: Karl Krolow’s Puppets in the Wind 


Stomach of the Soul: Selected Poems of Syiva 
So we really never eat it, just to the moon, which winks back. 


Fischerova (co-translation with author), and Be 
take in those eyes. Otherwise, 


Quiet Selected Poems of Kuno Raeber 


BOOKSHELF 


Recent Releases 


My Salinger Year 
Joanna Rakoff ‘94 


Joanna Rakoff spent a mid-1990s year at an old-school literary 
agency (so old-school that few things would have distinguished 


it from the 1890s) that had among its clients a certain 


reclusive, celebrated author. Those expecting a dirt-dishing tell- 
all will be deservedly disappointed; Rakoff’s tale is a memoir 
not of her few interactions with the creator of America’s best- 
known coming-of-age novel—interactions that were genial and 
pleasant—but of her own pivotal year, guided by literature— 


including the works of J.D. Salinger. 


SASH KAUFMAN 


eed 


The Other 
Way Around 
Sashi Kaufman ‘98 
LERNER BOOKS/ 
CAROLRHODA LAB 2014 
This YA novel is about 
a teenage boy with an 
uninvolved father and 
a workaholic mother 
who runs away across 
the country with a 
group of dumpster- 
diving street perform- 
ers. If that resonates 
with an Oberlin 
readership, so, too, will 
references to Bike 
consensus- 
ecision-mak- 


G 

g body paint, and 
sm. “Kaufman,” 
J 


r nh 
people who have 
opted out of conven- 


rc r dio lace 
tional middie-ciass 
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Pregnant Butch: 
Nine Long Months 
Spent in Drag 


5 A.K. Summers ‘90 


SOFT SKULL PRESS, 2014 


: What's it like to bea 
: “butch dyke” (her 


words, which she now 
sees as outdated) 
who finds herself in 


> one of the most overt 


expressions of 
femininity possible? 
Summers spent much 
of her adult life 
honing her masculine 
appearance and 
mannerisms, and so 
her experience, told 
with humor and 
honesty with words 
and pictures, isa 
fascinating and 
enjoyable read, even 
for the non-butch, 
non-pregnant reader 


HEO, 
CROKE? 


AfroPhysicist 
: Theo Croker ‘07 
> OKEH/DDB RECORDS 2014 


: While at the Oberlin 

: Conservatory, Theo 

: Croker was a jazz 

: purist, interested in 
wearing suits and ties 
: while playing “classy 
: and dignified” music. 
: But after graduation, 
: he spent seven years 
: in China, where a 

: rigorous performance 
: schedule working in a 
: variety of styles 

: helped him hone his 

: craft (he once 

: performed eight 

: different shows in one 
: day). It also opened 

: the door to influences 
from other music— 

: particularly funk and 


fusion, soul, rock and 
hip-hop, all of which 
are apparent on this, 
his third, album, 


EDAN CEPUCKI 


California 


Edan Lepucki ‘02 


LITTLE, BROWN AND 
COMPANY, 2014 


In California, Edan 


: Lepucki alternates 


between the 
perspectives of a 
husband and wife 


: trying to survive in the 
: wilderness of a 

: devastated, near- 

: future America, and 

: she weaves these 

: together with their 

: memories of the days 


before fleeing into the 


| wild. In the future, 


much stays the same: 
L.A. remains crowded; 
money still separates 


: communities; and 


people still do drugs, 
bake bread, and fall in 
love, A knocking 


: gesture used to show 
: approval, for exam- 


ple—should be 
particularly familiar to 
Oberlin co-op alums 


BACHARACH 


A NovEL 


: The Bend of the 

: World 

: Jacob Bacharach ‘03 
> LIVERIGHT, 2014 

: A tale of worldwide 
conspiracy, UFOs, art, 

: and Pittsburgh—or 

: maybe not (well, the 

: art and Pittsburgh 

: seem real enough; the 
: rest? Hmm). Peter, just 
: shy of 30, suffers from 
: chronic indifference— 
: to his corporate job, his 
: artist girlfriend, his 

: quirky parents. Even 

: threats of arrest and 

: death provoke little 

: more than wisecracks. 
: Though the “turning of 
: the tide” that 


conspiracy theorists 


: predicted never comes 
: to pass, there's still 


hope the tide might 
turn for Peter. 
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Year 


Joanna 


: Outside the Box: 

: Interviews 

: with Contemporary 
: Cartoonists 

: Hillary Chute ‘98 


: UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
: PRESS, 2014 


: Chute, who is the 

: Neubauer Family 
Assistant Professor of 
: English at the 

: University of Chicago, 
: not only knows her 

: stuff, she loves it. In 

: her interviews with a 
: dozen “field-defining” 
: artists—including 

: Alison Bechdel ‘'81— 

: Chute’s enthusiasm 

: and appreciation for 


the form is evident 
throughout, With this 
work, Chute both 
constructs a canon 
and admits to the 
genre's discomfort 
with the notion 


Thought Process 


Lighting 
the Way 


BY JEFF HAGAN '86 » ILLUSTRATION BY MJ ROBINSON ‘14 


IN 2002 LAURA STACHEL 80 WAS AN OBSTETRICIAN CONDUCTING A 
difficult delivery when she felt a sharp pain in her back anda 
tingling radiating down her arms. An MRI revealed three 
degenerating disks in her neck compressing the nerves to her arms. 
For a doctor who delivers babies, it wasn’t good news. Despite a 
year of physical rehabilitation, she was told she could no longer 
practice clinical medicine. 

Stachel entered the public health program at the University of 
California, Berkeley, where, in 2008, a professor invited her to join 
a research team trying to figure out why Nigerian women were 
dying in childbirth at one of the highest rates in the world. In 
northern Nigeria she watched doctors and midwives try to provide 
emergency care at night in almost complete darkness, illuminated 
at times only by dim kerosene lanterns. Until that visit, she had not 
realized how important electricity was to safe childbirth. 

“Lighting is essential for nighttime care,” she says. “It’s used for 
diagnostics, deliveries, management of complications, newborn 
care, suturing, c-sections, and other medical procedures.” 

Stunned by what she had witnessed at the hospital and 
determined to do something about it, she enlisted the help of her 
husband, Hal Aronson, who happened to teach solar technology in 
California. First, he created a small demonstration solar electric kit 
for the Nigerian hospital staff. Next, he designed a solar electric 
system for the hospital to provide power to the operating room, 
labor room, maternity ward, and a blood bank refrigerator. News 
of the solar installation spread. “The hospital staff introduced me 
to surrounding clinics, and they requested solar lighting after 
seeing that the hospital received a solar electric system,” says 
Stachel. But the system was large and expensive. “We didn’t have 
funds to create large solar electric systems for every clinic and we 
needed a system that could scale. We realized that Hal’s demo solar 
electric unit could serve as a model for a compact solar electric 
system that I could bring back to Nigeria each time I returned to 
do more research.” 

Thus, the Solar Suitcase was born, along with the nonprofit 
organization We Care Solar, with Stachel and Aronson as cofound- 
ers and Stachel as executive director. Early Solar Suitcases were 
handmade by volunteers in a backyard operation. When demand 
spread, and with the support of the Blum Center of Developing 
Economies and the MacArthur Foundation, We Care Solar began 
factory-based production. There are now more than 700 We Care 
Solar Suitcases operating in more than 25 countries in Africa, Asia, 
Central America, and Haiti, and more to come. Stachel says the 
Solar Suitcase has evolved over the years in response to local 
conditions and user feedback. 

We asked Stachel, winner of the Distinguished Service Award of 
the Oberlin Alumni Association and one of CNN’s Top 10 Heroes 
of 2013, to walk us through a We Care Solar Suitcase. 


“The Solar Suitcase was designed to 
improve emergency obstetric care in health 


facilities without access to reliable electricity,” 


says Dr. Laura Stachel (310). 


“There are no longer fuses - we switched 
to cireuit breakers because replacement] © 
fuses are hard to find in Africa. We 
now use cennecters and cables that 
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are much more durable and can 

withstand the harsh cond;tiens in 
the health centers. Everything is 
industrial grade .” 


. 


“We designed our own Solar ponels to Fit 
inside the Solar Suitcase. But often we 
pair the Solar Suitcase with larger selar 
panels. For example, we conducted a 
program in Southwest Uganda where 

there js a lot of mist and net as much 
Sunlight as in other areas. We used larger 
solar panels te compensate. We alway ¢ 
need to Study the light conditions in a 
region before we begin a new project.” 


“The LED lights are 
designed to be break - 
resistant and withstand 
water. We made expansion 
kits that allew us te 
daisy-chain additional lights 
for other reoms.”” 


“The LED head lamps 
assist with directed 
lighting, and are 

greatly appreciated by 


midwives and doctors. 


“We used to use walkie -talkies 
but cell phones are So ubiquitous 
and the cell network has vastly 
impreved since we started. We 
include phene chargers fer a 


Variety of cell phones.” 


oS eased 


“A fetal monitor lets midwives 
listen to the fetal heartbeat 
and determine if the baby is 
tolerating laber well. It also 
lets mothers hear their own 
babies.” 
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Thought Process 


PERSPECTIVE 


At the Mercy of Nature 


BY CARL MCDANIEL ‘64 


ON DECEMBER 5, 1914, SIR 
Ernest Shackleton and 27 men 
aboard the ship Endurance 
departed South Georgia in the 
southern Atlantic Ocean for 
Vahsel Bay, Antarctica. Their 
intent was to trek across 
Antarctica via the South Pole. 
Twenty-one months later, on 
August 30, 1916, Shackleton, 
now aboard the Yelcho, picked 
up 22 men on Elephant Island. 
What transpired between 
those two dates is the most 
noted survival epic in 
recorded history. 

Six weeks after departing 
South Georgia, the Endurance 
was beset in Weddell Sea ice, in 
which she drifted for nine 
months until being crushed. 
Twice, the crew attempted to 
trek to land, but failed. After 
living on the ice for five months, 
the men took to their three 
lifeboats and sailed for six days 
under horrendous conditions— 
snow, below-zero temperatures, 
little water to drink or food to 
eat, and riptides that swamped 


The Endurance, crushed by Weddell Sea ice. 


their boats—to reach Elephant 
Island. Their beach refuge was 
freezing cold and swept by 
snow and winds that reached 
100 miles per hour. It was not a 
place where other ships visited 
or passed closely by. 

With no possibility of rescue, 
Shackleton and five of the men 
sailed their 22-foot lifeboat 800 
miles through the Drake 
Passage—the sea with the worst 
sailing conditions in the 
world—to South Georgia. They 
survived a hurricane that sank 
a 500-ton ship and were forced 
to land on the uninhabited side 
of South Georgia when they ran 
out of water. Again, with no 
choice, Shackleton and two oth- 
ers crossed for the first time the 
unmapped mountainous 
interior in a forced march of 36 
hours. It then took Shackleton 
three months and four attempts 
to rescue the men stranded on 
Elephant Island. 

None of the men should 
have survived. Yet they all did. 
Why? The reasons include, first 
and foremost, Shackleton’s 
exemplary leadership, comple- 
mented by discipline, optimism, 
skills, talents, teamwork, good 
luck, and belief in supernatural 
forces. But heretofore unmen- 
tioned was the men’s unflinch- 
ing belief in and use of 
verifiable evidence-based 


knowledge when making 
important decisions. All of 
these reasons were necessary 
but none alone was sufficient. 

Modern society faces several 
major, interdependent difficul- 
ties similar to those experienced 
by the Endurance party but on a 
global scale. Their survival 100 
years ago was as challenging 
then as the continuation of 
modern civilization is now. 
Shackleton’s team was attentive 
to nature’s rules; modern 
humanity is not. Human-driven 
climate instability and biodiver- 
sity loss, overpopulation that 
prompts excessive consumption, 
a fantasy-grounded economic 
system, and the lack of quality 
leadership have placed human- 
kind on a path to hard times. 

Humans are a fantasy-creat- 
ing species that is also capable 
of bringing scientifically 
verifiable evidence and rational 
thought to bear on important 
decisions. As a consequence, we 
have the capacity to believe 
both unsupported convictions 
and evidence-based under- 
standings. Shackleton believed 
absolutely that he would deliver 
his men to safety. Similarly, the 
men believed totally in 
Shackleton to do so. Yet, they 
equally believed in evidence- 
based biological and physical 
reality. It is this dual capacity 
that enables us, when in dire 
straits, to achieve what appears 
to be impossible, as the 
Endurance party did. 

The Shackleton saga is a 
parable for our times that 
embodies a pattern of beliefs 
and actions that we might 
emulate to enable our descen- 
dants and the rest of life to enjoy 


a prosperous and durable future. 


CARL MCDANIEL’S BOOK, AT THE 
MERCY OF NATURE SHACKLETON’S 
ENDURANCE SAGA GIVES PROMISE 
FOR OUR FUTURE, |S AVAILABLE AT 
WWW.SIGELPRESS.COM. THE AUDIO 
BOOK VERSION IS AVAILABLE AT 
AUDIBLE.COM 


Two Tributes for 
Jason Molina 


Singer-songwriter Jason Molina ‘96 was just 

39 when he died in spring 2013 after a struggle 
with alcoholism. His age, however, is belied by 
the giant catalog he leaves behind, some 16 
studio albums and a smattering of live albums 
and EPs under the names Songs: Ohia, Magnolia 
Electric Co., and his own. A number of musicians, 
including My Morning Jacket and former 

Molina collaborator Will Johnson, drew from 
these to record Farewell Transmission: The 
Music of Jason Molina, a tribute album. Re- 
leased in April by the nonprofit label Rock the 
Cause Records, the album will benefit Musi- 
Cares, an organization that provides health and 
wellness support for musicians. 

Farewell Transmission is the second double- 
disc Molina tribute album to be released since 
his death. Weary Engine Blues was released by 
Graveface Records in April 2013 to help Molina’s 
family with expenses. It’s the same label that 
put out Molina’s final album, Autumn Bird Songs, 
in 2012. The album features Will Oldham— 
better known as Bonny “Prince” Billy—and Mark 
Kozelek of Sun Kil Moon and Red House 
Painters fame. —James Helmsworth ‘13 


Quin ‘80 recording Weddell 
Seals in Antarctica. 


PROFILE 


The Sounds of Science 


BY FRANK BURES 


IN 1976, DOUG QUIN 80 
arrived at the Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music feeling 
a little lost. He had no high 
school diploma, no grades, and 
no clear path forward in life. 
His father had been a diplomat, 
so his family had lived all over 
the world. And while Quin 
spoke several languages, he’d 
attended an experimental 
Scottish boarding school that 
didn’t issue report cards. This 
presented a problem, until a 
quick-thinking admissions 
officer at Oberlin asked Quin 
to create his own application. 
He put together a presentation 
with pictures of Goyaesque 
clay busts he’d sculpted, along 
with essays about them. 
Surprisingly, it worked. 

At Oberlin, Quin studied 
sculpture and electronic music 
in the TIMARA (Technology 
in Music and Related Arts) 
program. After graduating, he 
went on to earn an MFA in 
sound art mixed media and 
taught art and art history at a 
prep school, but he also kept 
composing. In 1987, he was 


working on a composition for 
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a vocalist—a soprano—when 
he decided the composition 
really needed one other 
element: the sounds of 
primates. So he took a carload 
of equipment to the local zoo 
to record apes, specifically 
siamangs and white-cheeked 
gibbons. Weaving those in 
with the soprano’s voice, he 
discovered, produced an 
unearthly kind of duet. 

Quin applied for grants 
to record other animals within 
their natural environments. 
In 1989, he won a fellowship 
from the National Endowment 
for the Arts to travel to Kenya 
and Madagascar, where he 
spent six months making field 
recordings. Additional grants 
allowed him to visit more 
places: the Atlantic rainforests 
in Brazil and the Walrus 
Islands State Game Sanctuary 
in Bristol Bay, Alaska. He also 
spent three seasons in 
Antarctica, where he collected 
a massive sound library that 
he used in the sound design 
of Werner Herzog’s film 
Encounters at the End of the 


World. 


Quin now teaches at 
Syracuse University’s S.I. 
Newhouse School of Public 
Communications and 
codirects a new graduate 
program in audio arts. In 2011, 
he used his recordings from 
the north and south poles in 
collaboration with the Kronos 
Quartet to create a piece called 
Polar Suite. In 2013, he 
returned to the island of New 
Caledonia, where he worked 
with the World Wildlife Fund 
to record the endangered, 
flightless kagu bird, which only 
calls in the hour before and 
after dawn. 

“T entered into this in the 
1980s as a way of broadening 
my musical horizons,” Quin 
says. “But it wasn't long 
before I came to appreciate 
the immediacy of the 
catastrophic loss of habitat. 
There are places that I’ve been 
to that don’t exist anymore, 
like the Atlantic rainforest in 
Brazil and vast regions of 
Madagascar. At least we have 
a record of them.” 

To learn—and hear—more, visit 
earthear.com/quin.html. 


A QUESTION FOR 


Susan Helper ’79 


CHIEF ECONOMIST FOR THE 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


OAM: Income 
inequality is talked 
about a lot lately. 
Some people argue 
there's nothing wrong 
with it. Can anything 
be done about it, 

and should anything 
be done about it? 


SH: Income inequality has dramatically 
increased while upward mobility has stag- 
nated, and this is a hugely important issue— 
and a top priority for President Obama. 

As he said in a recent speech, a family in the 
top 1 percent of income has a net worth 288 
times higher than the typical family, which is 
a record for this country. A child born in the 
top 20 percent has about a 2-in-3 chance of 
staying at or near the top. A child born into 
the bottom 20 percent has a less than a 
1-in-20 shot at making it to the top 

20 percent. She is 10 times more likely to 
stay where she is. 

The current levels of poverty and long- 
term unemployment are a crisis from a moral 
standpoint. Also, wearing my chief econo- 
mist’s hat, | can assure you they are also 
bad for our economy. When families have less 
to spend, that means businesses have fewer 
customers and households rack up greater 
mortgage and credit card debt. Meanwhile, 
concentrated wealth at the top results in 
less consumer spending, which drives our 
economy. So we need to dispel the myth that 
the goals of growing the economy and 
reducing inequality are at odds with each 
other. In fact, historically, our economy grows 
best from the middle out, when growth is 
more widely shared. 

The problems we face in the area of 
economic opportunity are deep-seated and 
will not be fixed overnight. The president has 
proposed a wide variety of actions to both 
increase the size of the economic pie and to 
help share it more broadly. These range from 
proposals to increase the minimum wage to 
investments in applied manufacturing 
research that are being piloted near Oberlin 
at the National Additive Manufacturing 
Innovation Institute in Youngstown 


A Folk Legend’s Fertile Ground 
Pete Seeger’s career — : 
and the song “Where Have All 
the Flowers Gone?”— 
have deep roots in Oberlin. _ 


By Ted Gest 68 


OBERLIN COLLEGE WAS A KEY CAREER STOP IN THE LIFE 
of legendary folk singer Pete Seeger, who died in January at age 
94. His death brought back warm memories from countless 
Oberlin alums who saw his many concerts on campus over the 
years. One of them proved historic: the first performance of 
the classic “Where Have All The Flowers Gone?” 

Seeger’s strong connection to Oberlin happened largely 
because the college was not afraid to host a man accused of 
Communist sympathies during the era of Senator Joseph 
McCarthy. At the time, Seeger’s career was sidetracked because 
he belonged to the popular folk group the Weavers, which had 
been blacklisted by radio stations. 

“Seeger was a heroic figure to Oberlinians,” says Robert 
Fuller ’56, Oberlin’s president from 1970 to 1974, who fondly 
remembers Seeger’s 1950s concerts. “The college was one of 
the first places to invite him to perform during the Red Scare.” 

With many major performance opportunities lost, Seeger 
was reduced to singing for $25 daily in a New York City 
private school. Michael Horowitz ’55 got to know him at local 
concerts; he and his roommate, Kent Sidon ’54, decided to ask 
Seeger to sing at Oberlin. 

Compared with today’s concerts, the first Seeger show was 
a decidedly low-budget affair. The roommates guaranteed 
Seeger, then 35, a $100 payment and charged $1 for tickets to 
see the banjoist in the basement of Allen Art Museum, says Joe 
Hickerson ’57, later a folk-music legend himself who became 


director of the Archive of Folk Song at the American Folklife 
Center of the Library of Congress. Hickerson was one of the 
200.0r so in the audience on‘April 1, 1954. “It was a complete 
sellout, with people turned away,” he wrote at the time to 
his family. “I have never seen anything so wonderful in my life” 

In a 2012 Smithsonian Magazine article, Seeger recalled 
how the students told him they’d pass the hat and probably 
make $200. “I took a bus out to Cleveland and they picked me 
up, and sure enough we made more than that passing the : 
hat. The next year I sang in the chapel for 500 people and I got 
$500. And the year after that, I sang in [Hall] auditorium, 
which had 1,000 people, and I got paid $1,000. So that is when 
I started going from college to college to college. Actually, 
this was probably the most important job I ever did in my life. 
I introduced the college concert field.” 

Hickerson adds, “Students from neighboring colleges 
were coming to Oberlin to see him perform and then inquiring 
about bringing him to their institutions. He had so many 
offers that he had to hire a separate booking agent for the area.” 

The story of “Where Have All The Flowers Gone?” orig- 
inated on a trip Seeger took to perform a concert at Oberlin 
in the mid-1950s (Seeger recalled it as 1955, but Hickerson 
believes it was actually a February 1956 performance he 
helped organize at First Church). While reading during the 
flight to Cleveland, he came across lyrics from a traditional 
Cossacks folk song that included, “Where are the flowers? 
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SEEGER IN ‘72 Seeger turned his commencement address into a speech 
and musical performance (top right). That year he was also offered an 
honorary degree, but as he explains in this handwritten letter to President 
Fuller, he had a policy of turning down such honors (bottom right). 


The girls have plucked them. Where are the girls? They’re all married. Where 
are the men? They’re all in the army.” 

Seeger taped them to a microphone in Oberlin and sang it with just those 
three verses. It was four years later when Hickerson heard the brief song on a 
recently issued Seeger record titled The Rainbow Quest. As a folk music 
counselor at Camp Woodland in Phoenicia, New York, Hickerson added two 
verses. “When Pete made his annual visit to the camp in August 1960, he 
heard the kids singing it?’ Hickerson says, and he began singing the longer 
version: “Where have the soldiers gone? Gone to graveyards. Where have the 
graveyards gone? Covered with flowers.” The Kingston Trio began singing the 
song without knowing it was Seeger’s. The group agreed to assign the | 
copyright to Seeger, who shared a portion of the lifelong royalties with 
Hickerson. Seeger said the song was translated into dozens of languages. 

While Seeger was received well on campus, his appearances at Oberlin 
were not universally popular in the outside world. A memo in the college 
archives recounts a telephone call to the college secretary’s office in 1957, in 
which the caller complained that the college scheduled a Seeger concert even 
though Seeger had been indicted for contempt of Congress. The caller was 
told that “the officers of Oberlin College do not feel justified in paeeTee | 
with the student-planned event. 

A review of the 1957 concert in the Oberlin Review was not entirely 
positive, citing “Mr. Seeger’s often naively expressed social and political 
opinions” but nonetheless concluding that “his enduring competence, 
vitality, and warmth make him an important and influential representative 
of the folk culture and song of America.” . 

Seeger sang often at Oberlin over the years. Typically, after a scheduled 
performance, he would be invited by students to a dormitory, usually 
then-co-ops Pyle Inn or Grey Gables, and would continue singing for hours. 

The most prominent appearance since his 1950s concerts came in 1972, 
when he was selected as the Oberlin commencement speaker at the 


suggestion of Karen Buck Burgess ’72, senior class president and student Ge ta ha 5 
representative on the commencement planning committee. “It was a time of y 
great social awareness and change at Oberlin, between the peace movement ae hobo Ele = 
and the Vietnam War, the beginning of the women’s movement, and the fs J 4 
reexamination of education and governance at Oberlin after the arrival of . ape ress 4 Bra pe ee ; 
33-year-old President Bob Fuller,” recalls Burgess, who serves on Oberlin’s tavens reatons, 1 decided not 7 aceyt :- 
iat of ES irae foror ary cosets. / kame Theh dees rat” ie 
urgess says Fuller “ran with the idea,” and on May 21, 1972, Seeger gave ton i 
what Fuller called a “commencement presentation,” a combination of talking Fe Pisce Ns 2 ‘S 
and singing, telling the graduates, “We're either going to solve our problems my mes r jarw V4. iste tine ace pee ay , 
or they're going to solve us.” The Oberlin News-Tribune reported that, “With | Tweet! std te, Jo Come and Lang for 4 
a remarkable economy of words h d y i : Kc 
y s he managed to summarize the human J” a AGS” frsbble + Li sl dota 3 
condition” Seeger was also offered an honorary degree, which he declined. : 
Karen Randall ’78 reflected on the spirit Seeger left at Oberlin in a posting bok dati tom - ; 
to a social media website during which she recalled a Finney Chapel concert Wi; 
from the 1970s: “There wasn’t enough room for all the people who wanted to Ze | 
attend. When Pete came on stage, he asked for volunteers from the audience “ 
to join him as an onstage chorus. A hundred or so jumped at the chance and % 
= 


swarmed up to sit on the floor behind him. Then he called to the back, ‘OK, 


now let in some more people!’ Every song, he would just start up and we all PS. - Sow jy clay * 4 
basically took over. It was a magical evening, harmonies pouring out the : ‘ 
windows and ‘Wimoweh’ going on for 20 minutes. 


“Bless you, Mr. Seeger,” she continued, “for showing us the joy of folk ' 


singing in community, something I still do 35 years later” m : i 
TED GEST IS PRESIDENT OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE JOURNALISTS, WHICH RUNS THE WEBSITE i 
THECRIMEREPORT.ORG WITH JOHN 1 JAY COLLEGE OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE a 
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The 
Book 


of 
James 


The author 

of The 

Good Lord Bird 
sounds 
the message. 


By Karen R. Long 
Photographs by Peter Hapak for OAM 


At 56, James McBride ’79 wears lightly the mantle of celebrated artist, Spike Lee 
collaborator, National Book Award winner. He is a man strikingly comfortable 
talking in public about what he loves: his music; his latest fictional character, 
Little Onion; his parents’ tiny Baptist church in Brooklyn, N.Y.; his three chil- 
dren; his mother. - In fact, it was his 1995 memoir The Color of Water: A Black 
Man’s Tribute to His White Mother that put McBride on the literary map—earning 
praise and spending more than two years on the New York Times best-seller list. 


But when he graduated from Oberlin’s Conservatory of Music with a degree 
in composition, McBride was unsure of his direction. Thanks to Geoffrey 
Blodgett’s lively class on the Civil War and Abraham Lincoln, McBride had 
developed a taste for history and an interest in storytelling. He had soaked 
up an expansive semester in Tours, France, learning the language and 
staying with a legendary woman who'd bought her kitchen table from a 
broke Claude Monet. 

But McBride wasn't yet a writer, and he was embittered by the secondary 
status of jazz at Oberlin. He had seen the college deny McCoy Tyner access 
to the Steinway piano in Finney Chapel and had heard stories that Duke 
Ellington had been similarly slighted. So—by his own reckoning—McBride 
went more than a decade without a glance back. He returned home to New 
York City, earning a master’s degree in journalism at Columbia University. 
He was hired by the News Herald in Wilmington, Delaware, and then by the 
Boston Globe. He traveled the world. And while he continued to play piano 
and tenor saxophone, McBride’s rapprochement with Oberlin didn’t catch 
hold until 2001, when he returned to campus for a concert by his former 
classmate, composer Moses Hogan. The reconciliation was complete when 
Oberlin built the Bertram and Judith Kohl Building, a dedicated home for 
Oberlin’s jazz studies program. 

Now Oberlin—and Oberlin students in particular—make the list of 
what McBride loves. His son Jordan is a sophomore studying bass. “I saw 
Stevie Wonder perform in 2010 when the Kohl Building opened—and that 
building was a dream come true for me,” McBride says. “I met Nelson 
Mandela. I immortalized my mother. I saw Oberlin change. And I saw my 


kids born. Those were the highlights of my life. If the blessings stop right 
now, I’ve had more than I deserve.” 

A goateed, bald, and elegant McBride, gold hoop dangling from his left 
earlobe, shared a bit of those blessings at a convocation in March at Finney 
Chapel, billed as “An Evening With James McBride ’79.” But the evening 
wasn’t McBride alone. The Good Lord Bird Band, which added current 
students for the Oberlin appearance, performed gospel songs interspersed 
with McBride reading passages from his latest novel, the surprise winner last 
November of a National Book Award. 

Few people in the literary establishment expected a comic novel about 
abolitionist John Brown to edge out the work of such critics’ darlings as 
Thomas Pynchon, Jhumpa Lahiri, Rachel Kushner, and George Saunders. But 
none seemed as startled as McBride, who was eating an apple tart during the 
2013 ceremony in New York when journalist Charles McGrath announced the 
fiction winner: The Good Lord Bird. In the confusion of the moment, McBride 
carried his cloth napkin to the lectern. “Had Rachel Kushner or Jhumpa Lahiri 
or Thomas Pynchon or George Saunders won here tonight, I wouldn't have felt 
bad because they are fine writers,” he said, breaking into a sly smile, “but it sure 
is nice to be here.” The glitterati at the swank Cipriani Wall Street cheered. 

McBride's friend Bobby Ferrazza, an Oberlin jazz professor, inhaled the 
book in two days. “He’s profound,” Ferrazza says. “He’s also funny. He has 
said some of the funniest things I’ve heard in my life.” 

In its citation, the National Book Foundation called The Good Lord Bird 

“daringly irreverent, but also wise, funny, and affecting.” The book pokes fun 
at former slave and famed abolitionist Frederick Douglass, who makes a 
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The Good Lord Bird 


| was born a colored man 
and don't you forget it. But | 
lived as a colored woman 
for seventeen years. 

My Pa was a full-blooded 


Negro out of Osawatomie, in 
Kansas Territory, north of Fort 
Scott, near Lawrence. Pa was 
a barber by trade, though that 
never gived him full satisfac 
tion. Preaching the Gospel was 
his main line. Pa didn't have a 
regular church, like the type 
that don't allow nothing but 
bingo on Wednesday nights 
and women setting around 
making paper-doll cutouts. He 
saved souls one at a time, 
cutting hair at Dutch Henry's 
Tavern, which was tucked at a 
crossing on the California Trail 
that runs along the Kaw River 
in south Kansas Territory. 

Pa ministered mostly to 
lowlifes, four-flushers, 
Slaveholders, and drunks who 


came along the Kansas Trail. 
He weren't a big man in size, 
but he dressed big. He favored 
a top hat, pants that drawed 
up around his ankles, 
high-collar shirt, and heeled 
boots. Most of his clothing 
was junk he found, or items he 
stole off dead white folks on 
the prairie killed off from 
dropsy or aired out on account 
of some dispute or other. His 
shirt had bullet holes in it the 
size of quarters. His hat was 
two sizes too small. His 
trousers come from two differ- 
ent-colored pairs sewn 
together in the middle where 
the arse met. His hair was 
Nappy enough to strike a 
match on. Most women 


wouldn't go near him, including 
my Ma, who closed her eyes in 
death bringing me to this life. 
She was said to be a gentle, 
high-yaller woman. “Your Ma 
was the only woman in the 
world man enough to hear my 
holy thoughts,” Pa boasted, 


“for I'm a man of many parts.” 


Whatever them parts was, 
they didn’t add up to much, 
for all full up and dressed to 
the nines, complete with 
boots and three-inch top hat, 
Pa only come out to ‘bout 
four feet eight inches tall, 


and quite a bit of that was air. 


But what he lacked in size, 


Pa made up for with his voice. 


My Pa could outyell with his 


voice any white man who 


ever walked God's green 
earth, bar none. He had a 
high, thin voice. When he 
talked, it sounded like he had 
a Jew's harp stuck down his 
throat, for he spoke in pops 
and bangs and such, which 
meant speaking with him 
was a two-for-one deal, 
being that he cleaned your 
face and spit-washed it for 
you at the same time—make 
that three-for-one, when you 
consider his breath. His 
breath smelled like hog guts 
and sawdust, for he worked 
in a slaughterhouse for many 
years, so most colored folks 
avoided him generally. 

To read the entire first chapter, 
visit Oberlin.edu/oam. 
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“The lyric is ‘God said it.’ 
Put that in your 
mind,” McBride told 
his musicians. 


James McBride '79 and The Good Lord Bird Band. 
From left: Show Tyme Brooks, drums: 

Adam Faulk ‘02, piano; McBride, saxophone; 
Keith Robinson, guitar; Trevor Exter, bass. 
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pass at the narrator. The novel’s first lines are, “I was born a colored man 
and don’t you forget it. But I lived as a colored woman for seventeen years.” 

That is the voice of young slave Henry Shackleford, aka Henrietta Shackl- 
eford, called “Little Onion” by a gun-toting John Brown, who kidnaps the 
10-year-old child out of slavery in Kansas as a kind of good luck charm. Brown 
mistook Henry—dressed in a potato sack—for a girl; Henry didn’t think it was 
a good idea to contradict him. McBride admits he cross-dressed his narrator 
out of his apprehension over writing a believable girl. He gave Little Onion 
some of his own characteristics: an observant nature, a keen interest in 
avoiding unpleasantness and hunger, a desire not to be exposed. This lightness 
creates a picaresque way into slavery days and is an interesting emotional 
counterpoint to the grim vision of the Oscar-winning Twelve Years a Slave. 
McBride wrote The Good Lord Bird as caricature of a very religious, very 
serious man—John Brown, whom the author, nonetheless, has come to love. 

“T don’t like serious books too much,” McBride told Edan Lepucki ’02 in 
an interview for the National Book Foundation. “I don’t like books that say, 
essentially, ‘Take your medicine. They depress me. I wanted to write a book 
that would make folks laugh and still inform them. I wanted John Brown to 
be as popular in American mythology as, say, Jesse James, who was, among 
other things, a slaveholder and a killer. Also, caricature drives a straight line 
to the truth.” 

McBride jokes that his previous novel—Song Yet Sung, about the Under- 
ground Railroad—sold fewer books than he has siblings. During his appearance 
at Oberlin in March, he mentioned his mediocre grades, his frequent flops. He 
believes strongly in taking risks that could end in failure—he likes the odds that 
something productive comes next. “I don’t think real talent shows itself until 
you get older,” he said in an interview. McBride was blunt with students: “There 
is always going to be somebody slimmer, smarter, whiter, blacker, gayer, or more 
queer than you. But nobody can be a better you than you.” 

McBride had arranged for student musicians to join his band for his 
performance and met them for one rehearsal—at 7 a.m. To Ferrazza’s 
amazement, all but one showed up promptly at an hour not much favored 
by college students, let alone musicians. 

As McBride ran the sound check in Finney Chapel later that day, he 
carried a copy of his novel across the stage. Its dust cover was battered; its 
pages fluttered with yellow Post-it notes. Text in hand, McBride tuned his 
ear to the pending performance and the troublesome acoustics of Finney 
Chapel, a spot not built for amplified instruments. 

Nodding to his pianist, Adam Faulk ’02, and student keyboardist Shea Pierre, 
McBride called for improvisation: “You guys work it out. If you start to feel it, I'll 
let it go.” The horn section needed attention; McBride wanted the microphones 
right up on the instruments. “The lyric is ‘God said it,” he told the players. “Put 
that in your mind. You gotta be stronger. Less legato. More staccato.” 

Vocalist Caylen Bryant, who scatted a solo, said she was pleasantly 
stunned by McBride’s band members—all marvelous musicians who set 
down their instruments to sing backup to the student work. The men all 
came with accomplished voices, particularly drummer Show Tyme Brooks. 

“The mixture of guests and students on stage was really cool,” said Bryant, 
a 19-year-old from South Orange, New Jersey. “Of all the performances I’ve 
seen, I can’t remember two drum sets on stage, two bass players—that kind 
of camaraderie. And there was an air about [McBride] that helped any 
nervousness dissipate, because he was kind.” 

Student guitarist Russell Gelman-Sheehan called the experience 


memorable. “It helps the music when you're not afraid to make a mistake,” 
he said. “The whole night was great 


the music was awesome. It made me 
want to read his books. He never played more than he had to, and he fed off 
the energy of the people around him.” 


The admiration was mutual. “You can actually give the stage over,” 
McBride says. “Those kids are fine musicians now. It was a privilege, honestly 
it was. That visit was not about me. It was them—because they are there.” 

The writer collected the names and hometowns of each student so he could 
credit them that night. He jotted these on a copy of a letter whose original rests 
in the Oberlin College Archives, written on December 16, 1859, by the only black 
student to die with John Brown for the raid on the arsenal at Harper’s Ferry. 

During the performance, McBride read aloud from the letter, linking his 
audience to their Oberlin predecessor, who was just 20 when he wrote his 
family in the hours before being hanged: “In the end, though we meet no 
more on earth, we shall meet in heaven, where we shall not be parted by the 
demands of the cruel and unjust monster slavery ... I have no antipathy 
against any one. I have freed my mind of all hard feelings against every living 
being, and I ask all who have any thing (sic) against me to do the same.” 

He signed it: Your Son and Brother to eternity, John A. Copeland. 

Into this solemn sorrow, the musicians lifted the infectious rhythms of 
“Sinner Man” and “God’s Gonna Set This World on Fire.” The music fit naturally 
with the fiction, flowing from the era and its energy, McBride said later. Captain 
John Brown loved gospel music. The book and the spirituals, McBride adds, 

have enhanced his own faith walk, even though it, too, includes sorrow. 

“My mother died January 9, 2010,” McBride told Lepucki. “My niece Jade, 28, 
died two weeks later. Later that year, my wife divorced me. I wrote most of this 
book while sleeping on a futon in my 43rd Street walk-up while going through 
the divorce process. It was a rough time. It was a relief to descend into Onion’s 
life and watch him find joy where there was none. Onion’s adventures with John 
Brown made me laugh. He helped me through a difficult period. I still miss him.” 

Hence the novel’s dedication: “For Ma and Jade, who loved a good whopper.” 

These days, McBride is working on a biography of singer James Brown, 
which he hopes to complete this summer. He describes the soul singer as a good 
man but an “emotional cripple.” McBride rues all the hatchet jobs written about 
Brown over the years and the mangled impressions they left of the man. 

Joking that he remains strangely “stuck in the Bs,” McBride spends his 
Thursday nights teaching music at the New Brown Memorial Baptist 
Church in Brooklyn, founded by his parents, Ruth McBride Jordan and 
Andrew Jordan. Children from the Red Hook Housing Estates arrive at the 
church every week to play drums on buckets with sticks. McBride accompa- 
nies them on the piano while percussionist Zane Rodulfo ’13 helps with 
technique. On special occasions—such as Easter Sunday—McBride 
materializes to augment the worship music. 

On Fridays during the academic year, McBride teaches writing at New York 
University. “I send my kids out, make them do things: ice skate, chewa little 
tobacco—that’s not going to hurt them,” he says. “I don’t let them sit in a coffee 
shop and write about sitting in a coffee shop. I’m not interested in reading that.” 

McBride likes and respects teenagers, believes them to be closer to the 
discernment of truth than most adults. He believes, in fact, in the unfashion- 
able idea of innocence and of being on guard against cynicism. “I try to 
inspire them more than anything else,” he says. “They teach themselves.” 

Acknowledging the rough year Oberlin weathered around homophobic and 
racist graffiti on campus, McBride suggested “chins up.” “Oberlin might have 
its problems,” he told the Finney Chapel audience. “But when you leave here, 
you are part of an army of righteousness, an army of goodness.” 


He then smiled. In the venerable college chapel, it felt for a moment as if 
the saints might come marching in. @ 


KAREN R. LONG WAS THE BOOK EDITOR OF THE CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER UNTIL 2013, WHEN 
SHE BECAME THE MANAGER OF THE ANISFIELD-WOLF BOOK AWARDS, A JURIED PRIZE FOR 


EXCELLENCE IN WRITING ABOUT RACE AND DIVERSITY. JAMES MCBRIDE WON FOR HIS MEMOIR, 
THE COLOR OF WATER, IN 1997. 


Tom Kelley 


Colors Outside 
the Lines 


The author of Creative Confidence says creativity in 


one area bleeds over into others. 
By Michael Emerson Dirda’09_ Illustration by Stanley Chow for OAM 


GROWING UP IN BARBERTON, OHIO, IN THE 1960S AND 70S, TOM KELLEY 
was advised by his high school guidance counselor to “go to Akron 
University and work for the tire companies.” Instead he attended Oberlin, 
spent his early career as a management consultant on three different 
continents, and ultimately joined his brother David’s company—the 
then-nascent IDEO—helping grow it into one of the most celebrated 
design and innovation firms in the world. 

This past fall, the brothers Kelley released Creative Confidence: Unleash- 
ing the Creative Potential Within Us All (Crown Business), which pushes 
back against the idea that imagination and inventiveness are solely the 
domain of the “creative types.” The Oberlin Alumni Magazine sat down 
with Tom to talk about why many of us lose our creative spark, how people 
and organizations can foster innovative thinking, and why his company 
hires liberal arts graduates alongside engineers. 


_ What is creative confidence, and why is it important to have? 
___ It’s two things: The natural human ability to come up with break- 
through ideas combined with the courage to act on those ideas. 

It's important because, according to Stanford psychologist Albert 
Bandura, doing something creative like drawing—or creative with respect 
to how you run a meeting or how you do a project at work—doesn’t just 
get you better at that one thing. The act of creating changes your self- 
image; it alters your perception about your own ability to make change in 
the world. 

That’s the big thing. We're not just helping people to draw better. We 
want to get people to believe that they are actors, not just observers, in life. 


_ In your book, you say that we’re all innately creative, but that many 
of us develop blocks to our creativity. What happens? 

_ You develop a fear of being judged. In kindergarten, a part of why 
youre a prolific artist is because you don’t care what others think. As you 


get older—around the fourth grade, research shows—you start to care. 
Maybe it’s the first drawing you make that your parents decide not to put 
up on the refrigerator, or maybe it’s the time a kid sitting next to you says 
that your project is no good. You get to a point where you're sensitive 
about your artistic status vis-a-vis others, and then you decide you aren’t 
creative and you make your world a little smaller. 

We've watched people reverse this process, and their world gets bigger 
again. You can do this through a process called guided mastery—it’s trial 
and error, but it’s not totally open loop. Feedback comes back to you via a 
coach or through introspection, and helps you improve the next time. 


___ Creative Confidence is written for a business audience. Why is 
fostering creativity important to the business community? 

__ Anemployee might be sitting in a meeting where a topic is being 
discussed, and have an idea that could help, and not raise their hand. They 
think that if they raise their idea, maybe they’ll invite a shower of criticism 
or people will think they’re weird. Doing the risk-reward math in their 
head, they decide it’s better to keep quiet. And you just think about all the 
lost opportunities there. 

On a larger scale, the ground is being pulled out from under a lot of 
companies. Many of my business clients think the world is about competi- 
tion; it’s Apple vs. Samsung or Coke vs. Pepsi. But the greater threat is not 
competition, it’s the world changing out from under you faster than you 
can adapt. 3D printing and the autonomous car, for example, are two 
things that are going to change the world. So how are you going to sustain 


yourself? How are you going to reinvent yourself? Well, the word creativity 
is in there. 


So what cana company do to create an environment that encour- 
ages and puts value on creative thinking? 


_ Organizations have to create a marketplace for ideas. As a leader, you 


£0 


have to ask questions. You have to be someone interested in the 
unfinished idea, instead of someone who starts to worry about how 
something is going to pass regulatory approval. And you want people 
to feel that they can do experiments. Both Thomas Edison and 
[inventor and Polaroid founder] Edwin Land were really big on 
experiments. 


____ Isit important to encourage everyone at an organization to be 
creative? Should you convince someone in the accounting depart- 
ment that he or she needs to be pursuing new and out-of-the-box 
ways to do his or her job? 
Well, let’s look at accounting. At IDEO, we’ve got 600 employees, 
and there are a tremendous number of transactions. So, could the 
accounting team find a way to make those transactions easier for us, 
and easier for them? 

When an employee has a business expense, it has to be entered 
in our system. Normally what I have to do is manually bring a 
receipt back and tape it to a piece of paper for our accounting 
department. I just got an app—CamScanner—that takes a photo of 
a receipt, eliminates the background, and lets me send it straight to 
accounting. So yes, even groups like accounting should be thinking 
about this. 


One more to bring it all back to Oberlin. Your design firm 
hires consultants from a range of liberal arts fields—psychology, 
anthropology, linguistics, and the humanities—alongside those with 
more traditional design backgrounds in engineering, architecture, or 
graphic art. Why? 

__ Fifteen years ago, it was all engineers, and I was the exception. 
But what we discovered is that you come up with much better results 
if you use a multidisciplinary approach, combining technology and 
humanity, in your business. 

The engineers learn analytical thinking, which is useful, but 
critical thinking is equally important. Critical thinking is about 
questioning the status quo, and that’s the essence of design thinking. 
The ones who've mastered critical thinking are the ones who say, 

“Okay, sure, it’s always been that way...but how about now?” 

There’s also a timeless aspect to the humanities and social 
sciences. When we brought in an anthropologist for the first time in 
1981, my brother said, “I spent college learning about technology, 
and technology changes every week! It’s much smarter, I think, to 
study humans.” @ 


WRITER MICHAEL EMERSON DIRDA LIVES IN SAN FRANCISCO AND WORKS FOR THE 
CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


“The act of creating 
changes your self-image; 
it alters your perception 
about your own 
ability to make change 
in the world.” 


FINAL FELLOWS FOR C&L 


SS 
Oberlin’s Creativity & 
Leadership Project awarded its 
top $15,000 fellowship grant to 
Gabriel Kanengiser “14 and 
Myles Emmons ‘14 for their 
music label, Stereocure. 
Cofounded with Adam - 

Hirsch 14 and Jordan Alper in 
2011 as an independent record 
label and music/art collective, 
Stereocure promotesa 
_ hands-off creative environment 
with hands-on | support. Starting 
in 2015, the Creativity & 


Leadership Fellowship will be 
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NOW PITCHING 

Cole Hershkowitz ‘11, 
ready for the wind-up 
at the 2014 LaunchU 
pitch competition. 


nce sitting in judgment, and 


dollars on the line. LaunchU 


know: Is your 


BY JAMES HELMSWORTH ‘13 


AT FIRST GLANCE, IT MIGHT SEEM AS IF COLE HERSHKOWITZ 711 EARNED 
15 grand in about eight minutes. That’s $112,500 an hour—not bad for a 
recent graduate and cofounder of the startup company Chai Energy, an app 
that tracks energy use in homes in real time. 

But, of course, that eight minutes—the time it took for Hershkowitz to 
present his award-winning pitch to potential investors in February as part of 
a budding conservatory-led entrepreneurship program at Oberlin for the 
entire student and alumni community—was the distillation of months and 
months of hard work and preparation. 

Clad in jeans and a dress shirt—his usual uniform for the 20 or so pitches 
he’s delivered to various investors—Hershkowitz was only a little nervous 
leading up to this presentation. His pitches are well-practiced and confident, 
befitting the product of a program led by a conservatory that produces 
world-class musicians. Win or lose, he felt he had done everything he could 
to be prepared for this moment. 

“I think a startup presentation starts out a lot like a rough stone ina 
riverbed,” he says. “As you pitch to more investors, the rough edges get 
knocked off by particularly opinionated advisors and investors. More 
nuanced advisors will polish the pitch until it is a finely refined gem.” 

That gem earned Hershkowitz the top prize—the LaunchU Accelerator 
Venture Development Award. The LaunchU Pitch Competition is the 
signature program of Oberlin’s Creativity & Leadership initiative. The prize 
includes a cash award of $15,000, which Hershkowitz will use to finish the 
app he plans to launch into the market later this year. 

The public pitch competition, now in its second year, is the culmination 
of Oberlin’s LaunchU experience, an intensive program designed to 
accelerate the development and launch of Oberlin entrepreneurs. It begins 
in January with a series of alumni-led workshops on campus that eaves 
everything from business model development to branding strategies to 
raising finances. It continues with the LaunchU Accelerator—faculty and 
alumni mentors who help participants prepare to pitch their businesses. All 
of the competitors receive feedback on their efforts, but only one walks away 


with the top award. 


pitch perfect? 


“This is a tremendous example of the action and impact that Oberlin 
students and alumni can have when they apply their creativity and focus to 
bettering the world,” says Conservatory Dean Andrea Kalyn, who founded 
the program. 

Hershkowitz, who began working with energy monitoring systems while 
at Cal Tech, which he attended as part of Oberlin’s 3-2 engineering program, 
says he benefitted from interacting with other entrepreneurs. “There is so 
much to learn when so many existing entrepreneurs are brought together,” 
he says. “We met a lot of great mentors through the program.” 

Although he felt good about his pitch, Hershkowitz didn’t expect to win. 

“I was honestly surprised, because we were competing against so many other 
really great companies.” 

Several of those companies earned their own awards. Oberlin students 
Henry Harboe ’15, Thomas Kreek ’16, and Prakash Paudel ’15 won a $1,500 
Ignition Fund prize to further develop LumenEd—a portable hybrid 
projector, PC, and speaker system to be used in underserved parts of India. 

Gabriel Simon ’17 was awarded a $1,000 MindCamp Scholarship from 
LaunchuU for his Candid Music Group, a one-stop recording/mixing/ 
videography shop for musicians and songwriters. 

Runners-up for the LaunchU Accelerator Venture Development Award 
were Glen Gerbush ”12, Jakob Hochendoner ’12, and Isaac Yoder ’13, 
founders of Immortal Woodshed, a tech startup focused on disruptive 
technology and 3D solutions. LabRats, an app created by Kyle Aungst °13 
that allows users to digitize lab notebooks, was a runner-up for the Ignition 
Fund prize. 

Dean Ginsberg, then-program associate at the Creativity & Leadership 
Project, says that participating in LaunchU at any level can be a formative 
experience for a young entrepreneur. “The educational process alone is 
incredibly valuable,” he says. “When you add the networking opportunities, 
it’s over the top. Oberlin has an amazing alumni base, and everybody who 
comes back for the pitch competition weekend is not only a leader in their 
field but also used to live in Dascomb.” @ 
For more information visit oclaunchu.com 


Class Notes 


LOOKING AHEAD IN HISTORY On March 15, 1942, First Lady Eleanor Roosevelt addressed an inter- 
collegiate conference at Oberlin about the problems of postwar reconstruction. The conference, 
organized by the Oberlin Forum and the International Student Service, was titled “After Victory—What?" 
and brought more than 80 delegates from 17 colleges and universities to campus. Speaking on 
“The Stake of Youth in Reconstruction” in Oberlin's Finney Chapel, Roosevelt urged young people to make 
new history, to map out the kind of world they wanted to build following the war, and to feel the 


responsibility for taking part in reconstruction. 


1950 

Belden Paulson has released his book Notes 
from the Field: Strategies toward Cultural 
Transformation, and Lisa Paulson has released 
Of Stones and Spirits: Sixty Years of Travel. The 
Paulsons’ publishing company, Thistlefield 
300ks, released both books. [w 
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1952 

Mary Morrisett and LI 

relocated in October from their home in 
Irvington, N.Y., toa continuing-care residence 
in San Diego. “The weather is great, the people 
are friendly, and we like being close to our 


daughter Julie and her family in Oakland.” Mary 


reports. But before they reached the sunshine, 
there were some dark clouds: The Morrisetts’ 
moving van caught fire near the Continental 
Divide in New Mexico, and early indications 
were that everything onboard was lost. It turned 
out that some of their possessions were 
salvageable. “We are getting along pretty well 
with rental furniture and dishes, but we can’t 
replace things until we know what is left.” says 
Mary. “Meantime, we are doing things like 
changing our address, getting new doctors and 
license plates, and making friends. Once we are 


settled, we will be glad we made the move” 


1955 

Africa Emerges, the most recent book by Robert 
Rotberg, founding director of the Harvard 
Kennedy School’s Program on Intrastate 


Conflict and president emeritus of the World 


Peace Foundation, was published last year by 
Polity. The book suggests that an African 
renaissance could be at hand and looks at the 
challenges faced by African nations. 


ib evs 

The long history of collaboration between 
Douglas Kinsey and Barry Goldensohn 
continues with Barry’s new collection, The 
Hundred Yard Dash Man: New and Selected 
Poems, featuring a cover designed by 

Doug. Their previous collaboration was The 
Listener Aspires to the Condition of Music, a 
collection of Barry’s poems about music 
spanning more than 40 years, with many 
monoprints by Doug. Fomite Press publishes 
both books. = Robert M. Senior was given the 
Distinguished Investigator Award by the 
Washington University School of Medicine, 
where he has been a faculty member special- 
izing in cell biology and physiology for more 
than 40 years. Robert is internationally 
known for his research on the cellular 
mechanisms of lung remodeling and matrix 
cell biology. He was among the first to 
recognize that immune cells called macro- 
phages and neutrophils produce enzymes that 
break down the lung’s extracellular matrix—a 
process that prompts the initiation and 
progression of emphysema. Robert’s research 
group has also demonstrated a correlation 
between cigarette smoking and the recruit- 
ment of inflammatory cells to the lung. He 
has published more than 250 scientific articles 
in these areas of research and serves on 
numerous National Institutes of Health 
committees and editorial boards. For the 
American Thoracic Society, he cofounded and 
edited the American Journal of Respiratory 
Cell and Molecular Biology, a leading journal 
in the field. In addition to his scientific 
leadership, Robert is highly esteemed by his 
trainees and colleagues, even prompting their 
creation of an annual teaching award named 
after him. 


1958 

For 30 years, Marian Erwin has enjoyed 
summers in Stratford, Conn., and winters in 
Parrish, Fla., with her partner, Rose Rescigno. 
In winter, Marian studies violin with Alison 
Heydt 87. While down south, they enjoy 
attending the Florida Orchestra, the Sarasota 
Opera, the Asolo Repertory Theatre, and the 
Ringling Museum of Art. # Sara Hoskinson 
Frommer writes, ~My mysteries, including 


Her Brother's Keeper {published by 
Perseverance Press in 2013], are now also 


e-books for all the gizmos I know about.” 
Sara and husband, Gabe Frommer ’57, 
remain active with their Interfaith Winter 
Shelter for the homeless in Bloomington, Ind. 
[w]: www.sff.net/people/sarahoskinson- 
frommer « reports that the 
first state-of-the-art digital graphics 
publication of Tone Perception Visualized: 
The Mozart G Minor Piano Quartet: Tonal 
Refraction I is now available. “It is my original 
method of heightening awareness and 
therefore usefulness of one’s subjective 
experience of musical elements in specific 
compositions, refracted, a la Proust, through 
layers of subconscious experience,” says 
Nancy. “Though not specifically scientific, it 
has proved relevant to a broad sampling of 
trained and untrained musicians of all ages 
and has completely transformed my own 
teaching and playing. It is a blast to be at a 
beginning at this point of life.” [w]: www. 
tonalrefraction.com = traveled 
the Upper Mississippi by sternwheeler— 
including a stop at Field of Dreams—ending 
with a visit with Judy and Bob Steller in 
Minneapolis. Edwin’s first novel, Children of 
the Wind, “did fine,” in Edwin’s words, and 
he has completed Helsingfors, his second 
novel. His wife, Ann, is retired from the 
circuit court bench and is a full-time, popular 


mediator. 


1959 
raises American Milking 
Devons, a heritage and rare breed of cattle. 
“Parming keeps me active, fit, and well 
nourished,” he says. “It creates a need to learn 
things J never learned at Oberlin, UTS, 
Boston, or in my missionary career.’ Lawrence 
recently became involved in local government 
as a member of the Zoning Board of Appeals 


in’ Marshall, N-Y. 
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1960 

Since retiring in 2008 from her position as 
director of world music studies at George 
Mason University, has 
kept active in several academic fields. “In music 
history, I gave doctoral seminars on Wagner’s 
Ring of the Nibelung at summer sessions of the 
Eastman School of Music in 2007, 2010, 

and 2012. In ethnomusicology, I delivered a 
paper called “Aspects of Pattern in Carnatic 
Music as Congruent with Higher-Level Social 
Constructs” at the International Seminar on 


Creating and Teaching Music Patterns, held at 
Rabindra Bharati University in Kokata, India, in 
December 2013.” During spring semester, Beth 
taught an independent studies course to 

a student at Eastman who is doing fieldwork 

on sacred hymns in worship sessions of the 
“Hugging Saint,” known as Amma. In the field of 
organology, she also writes book reviews for 
and serves on the board of governors of the 
American Musical Instrument Society, which 
visited Oberlin for its annual meeting in the 
spring. ® In the fall of 2011, 

retired to Bloomington, Ind., where he taught at 
Indiana University from the mid-1960s to the 
mid-1980s and now serves as an adjunct 


= Avery Brooks ‘70 at a “community conversation” at Afrikan 
; ~~. Heritage House during his convocation visit. 


Actor Avery Brooks ‘70 (above) was among the many alumni who to returned to campus to 
give talks and workshops or participate in panel discussions during spring semester. 
Others alumni visitors included civil rights pioneer James Lawson ‘57; actor and theatrical 
clown Bill Irwin ‘73; art patron Fred Bidwell ‘74; entrepreneur Jeff Hanson ‘80; York 
University Professor Ann Rubenstein ‘85; scholar Chris Francese ‘89; author Bethany 
Schneider ‘93, who writes novels under the name Bee Ridgway; University of Minnesota 
associate professor Matthew Bribitzer-Stull ‘95, who was part of a symposium honoring 
retiring music theory professor Warren Darcy; artist Nick Hallett ‘97; artist Sbatees Knight 
‘98; author Matt vanFossen ‘04; Gregory Howland ‘07, graduate student in the University of 
Rochester's physics and astronomy department; jazz pianist Sullivan Fortner ‘08; musician 
and activist John D. Harper ‘08; scholar Brenton Grom ‘09; LaunchProgress cofounders Poy 
Winichaukul ‘11 and Luke Squire ‘11; and scholars and teachers Joan " Tronto ‘74, 
Chrisopher Buck ‘01, Alan Houston ‘80, Jamie Mayerfield ‘85, Eric Orts 82, and ATEGORTY 
Kaufman-Osborn ‘76, who presented papers at the Symposium on Democratic Theory, 
which celebrated the service of retiring politics professor Harlan Wilson this past spring. 
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Goldstein ‘60 


professor. “We built a Prairie-style house all on 
one level,” Ronald says. “It nicely houses our 
extensive collection of Mission furniture. In 
addition to landscaping and work on the house, 
we have started taking archaeological tours. So 
far Turkey and Morocco, with Classical Greece 
next up.” # Marvin Goldstein continues to 
practice cardiology in Scottsdale, Ariz., and he 
sailed across the Pacific and back—7,000 
nautical miles in all. Divorced 22 years ago, 
Marvin has remarried and has 16-year-old boy/ 
girl twins as well as a 7-year-old girl. “The twins 
hope to follow the five previous Goldsteins to 
Oberlin College,” he reports. “Words can’t 
express my gratitude to Oberlin for enriching 
my life.” = Since January 2013, Deborah Hayes 
has been president of the Boulder County 
chapter of the United Nations Association in 
Colorado. “Working with the extraordinary 
students in the thriving Model UN clubs at the 
University of Colorado at Boulder and in local 
high schools gives me great hope for the future,” 
she says. In May 2013, Deborah traveled to 
Australia to present a paper at the Encounters: 
India Festival in Brisbane, see friends in Sydney, 
and enjoy visits with her four Australian 
cousins. # Howard Hush and Jane Parker ‘61, 
married in 1964, live near Chicago. Howard 
practiced law for 32 years before retiring in 
1995. He is involved in a Chicago Boys and 
Girls Club, a choral group, and serves on the 
Vestry of St. Gregory’s Episcopal Church. “We 
have recently established a scholarship fund 

for needy Oberlin students,” Howard says. 

The couple has a daughter in St. Louis anda 
son in Austin. 


SEND OBERLIN M.A.1.L.! Want to connect with the next generation of alumni? The Oberli 
part of our community. That's why we've launched Oberlin M.A.!.L.—Meeting Alumni In Lette 
for a new student and we'll forward it to a new Oberlin student so t 


tinyurl.com/oberlinMAIL to learn more. 


1961 

Murray Tucker has published his second 
book, The Journeys of Brothers. The historical 
novel traces the escape of two brothers from 
western Ukraine in the aftermath of the 
Kishinev Pogrom of 1903. One fled to Canada; 
the other was not heard from for 16 years. 
Murray lives with JoAnne, his wife of 50 years, 
in Santa Fe, N.M. 


1963 

Tom Crider, president of the Southbury Land 
Trust, was presented a Farmland Preservation 
Pathfinder Award by the Working Lands 
Alliance in Connecticut. He was recognized for 
having “incredible vision, patience, and skill in 
piloting [the land trust] through countless 
projects over nearly two decades.” Tom and the 
land trust are credited with having preserved 
seven family farms and thousands of acres of 
habitat; most recently, they helped officials 
preserve 825 acres of state-owned farmland at 
Southbury Training School. The alliance is a 
statewide coalition dedicated to preserving 
Connecticut’s productive farmland. 


1964 
Maurice Dysken is the primary investigator of 
a study that has shown that vitamin E is helpful 
in slowing the progression of Alzheimer’s 
disease. His findings were presented in the lead 
article in the first 2014 issue of the Journal of 
the American Medical Association and were 
widely reported in the press. “Many features of 
the trial by Dysken et al. 
reflect the best in trials of 
Alzheimer disease therapy, 
especially its size, duration, 
and separation from 
commercial motivation,” 


1965 

William Green’s forthcoming 
book, Peace in Conflict— 
Beyond Resolution, was 
inspired by Muslim reformer 
Irshad Manji and Wolfgang 
Dietrich, UNESCO Chair for 
Peace Studies. It is due out 

in fall 2014. 


Green ‘65 [top] 
and Gass '67 


hat it arrives just as midt 


stated the Journal’s reviewers. 


1967 

Ken Gass was included among 10 people noted 
for their outstanding contributions to the city 
of Bellingham, Wash. Ken is a Bellingham 
school board member and retired pediatrician. 
His various volunteer efforts include working 
with a team of medical professionals to start 
Whatcom Taking Action, a single entry point 
for families to access services. ® Musician and 
playwright Sarah Levine Simon’s comedy of 
manners The Portrait made its world premiere 
at Theatre 54 in New York City on January 15. 
The show ran through January 26. The story 
probes the unsteady balance between the 
world’s haves and have-nots, and revolves 
around a struggling theater director who is 
bequeathed an 18th century portrait from a 
Jewish ancestor. 


1968 

Edna Chun coauthored a book with Alvin 
Evans of Kent State University. The New Talent 
Acquisition Frontier: Integrating HR and 
Diversity Strategy Across the Private, Public 
and Higher Education Sectors was the topic of a 
workshop at the Society for Human Resource 
Management Diversity and Inclusion 
Conference in San Francisco in October 2013. 


» Blitman ' 


1970S 


1971 

Samuel Avery’s book The Pipeline and the 
Paradigm: Keystone XL, Tar Sands, and the 
Battle to Defuse the Carbon Bomb was 
published by Ruka Press in 2013, with a 
foreword by Bill McKibben. Publishers 

Weekly said “this finely researched book blazes 
with hope,” and Library Journal recommended 


n Alumni Association wants to make sure every new Oberlin student feels a 
rs. We're asking alumni to send postcards to us with words of encouragement 
erm week approaches. Deadline to participate is October 1, 2014. Visit http:// 


it “for everyone concerned about climate 
change.” Samuel is a certified solar installer, 
activist, and former college instructor. = After 
a very long engagement (36 years!), Joe 
Biitman and Kevin Mulligan were married 
November 16 at their home in Los Angeles. Joe 
and Kevin would like to thank Justice Kennedy, 
among others. Joe recently wrote an e-article— 
“The Hollywood Hat” 
item picked up at a local auction; the article 
was published by Autograph Magazine. [w]: 
autographmagazine.com/2012/05/the-holly- 
wood-hat-vintage-autographs/ = Judy Cook 
discovered a packet of letters written by her 
great-great-grandparents Gilbert and Esther 
Claflin during the American Civil War, and 
turned the correspondence into the book A 
Quiet Corner of the War: The Civil War Letters 
of Gilber and Esther Claflin, Oconomosoc, 
Wisconsin, 1862-1863, published by University 
of Wisconsin Press in 2014. Judy was the 
book’s editor. = Janet Heller has a new poetry 
book, Exodus, published by WordTech 
Editions. The poems are modern reinterpreta- 
tions and psychological explorations of the 
people and events in the Bible. A central 
metaphor is the exodus from Egypt, which 
represents the journeys that people take: trying 
new experiences, leaving bad relationships, 
finding new jobs, and taking risks. Many are 
dramatic monologues from the perspective of 
characters in the Bible. Exodus is available 
through Amazon and Barnes & Noble. Janet is 
president of the Michigan College English 
Association. [w]: www.redroom.com/author/ 
janet-ruth-heller = Flutist Carol Wincenc was 
awarded the Gold Medal for lifetime achieve- 
ment from the National Society of Arts and 
Letters this May. This school year marked her 
25th year on the faculty at Juilliard, where she 
was honored in a gala concert featuring the 
Escher String Quartet, Attacca Quartet, 
Trio Les Amies, and numerous guest artists 
and students. A portion of the concert (Yuko 
Uebayashi’s Misericordia) aired on public 
radio’s Performance Today this spring. 
Caro] rejoined Uebayashi to lead a concert 
with the Escher String Quartet and many of 
her students held in the permanent residence 


about an intriguing 


of the Japanese ambassador to the United 
Nations. Carol visited Oberlin this past 

March to give master classes to the flute studio. 
She also serves on the faculty at Stony 

Brook University. In the summer of 2014, 

she will perform and teach at 10 festivals in 


North America. 
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Heller ‘71 [top] and 
Andrews '73 


13973 

Paula Stofman Andrews moved to Australia 
in 1975 for a job with the Queensland 
Symphony Orchestra. “I am still ‘Down 
Under’ and playing in the QSO after 38 years,” 
she says. She is also the proud grandmother 
of 2-year-old Delilah, baby Jasper, and three 
step-grandchildren. “I have a lot of violin and 
viola students in order to pass on what I 
learned at Oberlin and have taken up lawn 
bowls as something to share with my 
husband.” # Lynn Keith-Swenson Kelly 
regrets missing a recent reunion. “Living in 
Brisbane, Australia, complicates things,” says 
Lynn, who supports a local Theravada 
Buddhist forest monastery and volunteers at a 
Brisbane hospice organization. “Also still 
hacking away at the piano, singing in two 
choirs, reading a lot, and into my third year of 
blogging.” [w]: http:// buddhasadvice. 
wordpress.com or [e]: dhammastudent51@ 
yahoo.com «# After graduating from Oberlin 
and Yale Law School—with a stint in between 
teaching English in Japan—Malcolm Pittman 
worked as an assistant attorney general for 
environmental protection in Massachusetts 
and as an associate at a Boston law firm. Since 
1986, he has been an investment and 
derivatives lawyer at John Hancock Financial 
Services in Boston. “In my spare time, I tutor 
at a junior high school and play banjo in a 
student bluegrass group,” says Malcolm, who 
also enjoys cycling and hiking. “My wife 
works for the Cambridge Public Schools in 
early literacy and writes children’s books that 
focus on literacy issues. My daughter is a 
health and science writer and editor; she got 


married last summer. My son 1s an environ- 


mental and economics research analyst.” 
# Noe! Taylor received the Presidential 
Award for “outstanding dedication and 
devotion going above and beyond the call 
of duty” at the annual symposium of the 
Sacro Occipital Research Society 
International, a chiropractic teaching and 
research organization founded in 1952. 
Noel serves on the group’s board of 
directors as its executive secretary. 


1974 

Martha Nace 
Johnson’s book, 
On My Watch: 
Leadership, 
Innovation, and 
Personal Resilience, 
was published in 
October 2013 and 
reached best-seller 
status on Amazon. 
The book 
chronicles her 
experience serving 
in the Obama 
administration 
and then resigning 


over an internal 


report of contract- 


ing violations at a 


Johnson '74 [top]; 
Newhaus '74 


training confer- 
ence in Las Vegas. 
“T am delighted to be speaking about its 
themes,” she says, “and I’m learning more 
than I ever expected about social media.” 
Also available is Martha's novel In Our 


Midst, a coming-of-age story about a gay 
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Howe '75 (in front) 


boy in a small town in Indiana in 1990. The 
novel was named a quarterfinalist in the 2013 
Amazon Breakthrough Novel Award competi- 
tion. [w]: www.marthajohnson.com # Thomas 
Neuhaus Project Hope and Fairness, estab- 
lished in 2006 to promote sustainability of 
cocoa farming in West Africa, has established 
its first village chocolate-making business. “We 
are now producing milk chocolate disks from 
village cacao and selling the disks in the region 
of Issia, Cote d'Ivoire,” says Thomas. “We are 
also hoping to establish a cocoa study center in 
Ekona, Cameroon.” The center would house 
undergraduate students focusing on problems 
of sustainability. [w]: www.projecthopeandfair- 
ness.org # Vijay Seshadri was awarded the 
2014 Pulitzer Prize for Poetry for 3 Sections, 
described by the Pulitzer citation as “a 
compelling collection of poems that examine 
human consciousness, from birth to dementia, 
in a voice that is by turns witty and grave, 
compassionate and remorseless.” = Mitchel! 
Weiss is coauthor of Managing Artists in Pop 
Music from Allworth Press. The book is based 
on Mitchell's professional career managing 
disco icons the Village People, Broadway/ 
cabaret diva Karen Mason, Olympic gold-med- 
alist-turned-actor Greg Louganis, new pop 
sensation Ari Gold, and America’s Got Talent 
favorite the Glamazons. His entertainment 
management career includes Broadway hits A 
Chorus Line, Beauty and the Beast, and The 


Grapes of Wrath, as well as | disney Theatricals 


International, the New York Shakespeare 
Festival, the Big Apple Circus, and Barrington 
Stage Co. He continues to compose music, 
direct shows, and teach at NYU while living in 
the heart of New York City. He recently had 
dinner in New York with Obie friends Nate 
and Janet Simpson, both ‘75, Holmes 
McHenry ‘75, and Lawrence Stackhouse ‘74. 
[w]: www.mwentgroup.com or [e]: mitch- 
weiss@mindspring.com 


(RIE) 


In October, Brian Gross hosted a reception at 
his San Francisco gallery for Oberlin President 
Marvin Krislov, Allen Memorial Art Museum 
Director Andria Derstine, members of the 
museum's visiting committee, and other 
alumni. Brian spoke about his exhibition, Ed 
Moses: Yesterday's Tomorrow, and the history 
of his gallery, Brian Gross Fine Art, which 
exhibits the work of Bay-area legends Robert 
Arneson and Roy De Forest, as well as many 
other contemporary artists. Guests included 
Carl Gerber ‘58, Driek Zirinsky ‘65, and 
Douglas Baxter ‘72. = Melissa Howe was 
promoted to chief of staff at Berklee College 
of Music, following five years as chair of the 
string department and a number of years on 
the faculty. Melissa’s video, What Music 
Teaches You, provides a vivid narrative of 
Berklee’s string department and the philoso- 
phy that guides it. She enjoys Berklee, where 


she says she can “play a food opera, a video 


game string quartet concert, the Beatles’ White 
Album, and the Brahms Clarinet Quintet all as 
part of my job.” Melissa thanks Oberlin for her 
life as a self-described classical music nerd who 
plays in numerous ensembles in the Boston 
area: the Boston Modern Orchestra Project, 
Landmarks Orchestra, Boston Ballet, and the 
Boston Pops. Outside of Berklee, she has 
performed with Bjork, Aerosmith, Ben Folds, 
Amanda Palmer, Paul Oakenfold, Rascal Flatts, 
Harry Connick Jr., and others. 


1976 

A new edition of Eric Bogosian’s monologues 
has been published by Theater Communica- 
tions Group, collecting all the work from the 
various Off-Broadway solos in one volume, 
100 (monologues). A new website features 
many of Eric’s long-time collaborators and 
friends performing the solos in short videos, 
with a new monologue added every week. 
Currently Sam Rockwell, Sebastian Stan, 
Jessica Hecht, Michael Shannon, Michael 
Stuhlbarg, Dylan Baker, and others are 
featured. [w]: 100mono logues.com = 
Thomas W. Ebbesen, a physical chemist and 
professor at the Université Louis Pasteur, 
Université de Strasbourg, France, is among 
three scientists sharing this year’s Kavli Prize 
in Nanoscience. The three won the prize “for 
their transformative contributions to the field 
of nano-optics that have broken long-held 
beliefs about the limitations of the resolution 
limits of optical microscopy and imaging.” 
The Kavli Prizes, which include a million 
dollar cash award for each field, recognize 
scientists for their seminal advances in 
astrophysics, nanoscience, and neuroscience. 


1977 

Stewart Kohl and his wife, Donna, provided 
the funds to establish an annual bicycling event 
to benefit cancer research at the Cleveland 
Clinic. The ride, called the VeloSano (derived 
from the Latin words meaning “swift” and 


“cure”), took place in July in Cleveland. It’s 


modeled after cancer research funding rides 
elsewhere, including the Pan-Mass Challenge, 
in which the Kohls have participated for 16 
years. Stewart is a trustee of both the Cleveland 
Clinic and Oberlin College. # Charles “Tad” 
Marburg was given the John A. Bonner Medal 
of Commendation by the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences for “outstanding 
service and dedication in upholding the high 
standards of the academy” at its annual 


SOUTHEAST ASIA: A CUSTOM EXPLORATION OF VIETNAM AND 
CAMBODIA'S TREASURES 


January 11-24, 2015 


Escorted by Oberlin Shansi Executive Director Gavin Tritt 


Join us for a custom exploration of Vietnam and Cambodia with Gavin Tritt, who 
became executive director of Oberlin Shansi in 2013. Explore one of the most remark- 
able man-made structures in the world, Angkor Wat, as well as several other stunning 
Khmer ruins. Take a cyclo rickshaw tour of Hanoi’s Old Quarter and attend a water 
puppet show. Cruise along the Huong River surrounding Hue City and visit ancient 
Buddhist pagodas. Visit the Imperial City of the Nguyen Dynasty with a Vietnamese 
specialist. Stroll through the 
bustling Ben Thanh market 
in Ho Chi Minh with a local 
chef to buy ingredients that 
will be used during a hands- 
on Vietnamese cooking class 
in his private kitchen. An 
extension to Laos with tours 
of colonial era architecture, 
opulent pagodas, impressive 
temples, and the mystical 
Tham Ting caves is also being 


offered. Brochure available. 


CUBA: THE PEARL OF 
THE ANTILLES 


eh 


T! 


March 22-28, 2015 


Escorted by Oberlin President Marvin Krislov 


Join Oberlin President Marvin Krislov 
on a people-to-people delegation to build 
friendship with our Cuban neighbors, 
see the architecture, savor rich cuisine, 
and experience soul-moving music. Our 
tour will include must-see destinations 
such as the colonial city of Havana, 
Ernest Hemingway's home, museums, 
murals, and the beautiful Vinales Valley. 
However, it is the personal connections 
with artists, musicians, chefs, and religious 
practitioners that will make this tour 
magical. Attend an open rehearsal of the 
first all-women string orchestra in Latin 
America. Visit Havana’s premier graphic 
arts workshop, artist studios, dance 
company rehearsals, and performances 
of African and Hispanic folkloric music. 
Spend evenings listening to Cuban 
rhythms and attending music and dance 


performances. 


*To be added to a waitlist, or to be notified 
if a second tour to Cuba is offered, please 
email deb.stanfield@oberlin.edu. 


LE 


UPCOMING DESTINATIONS! ITALY AND MEXICO CITY 


For more information about alumni travel opportunities, visit http://new.oberlin.edu/office/alumni/travel-tours/. 


If you would like to receive electronic news and brochures about o 
deb.stanfield@oberlin.edu. Please consider trav 


ur programs, please call 440-775-8692 or e-mail 
eling with fellow Obies! Oberlin parents are always welcome! 


INSIDE THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
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THE OBERLIN SPARK 


GOOD FRIEND OF MINE, A USED-BOOK DEALER, GAVE ME A GREAT TREAT A FEW 

months ago. While searching for a treasure that would fit within her specialty area, she 

stumbled upon a collection of essays by Geoffrey Blodgett ’53, the revered and (sadly) 

now-deceased history professor who taught and inspired a legion of Oberlin students. It’s 

been my great pleasure to work my way through Oberlin History: Essays and Impressions 

(Kent State University Press, 2006) and read his reflections not just on Oberlin’s early 
history but on the transformative events that took place during my student years and beyond. In one of 
the last pieces in the collection, a reflection on why liberal education works, I found the following in the 
midst of a discussion of how professors don’t really know how students absorb, commingle, and digest 
the wide array of material they encounter during their undergraduate studies: “Unknown to us all, our 
students are mixing our particular ideas with their own priorities and patching together new designs, 
designs that are, again, uncontrolled and unpredictable, because they are the student’s personal creation. 
This is interdisciplinary learning at its most rewarding.” 

You might wonder why this struck me with such force. Well, it’s because it provides context for the 
phenomenon I've observed over and over when talking to or reading about alumni. The creativity that 
Oberlin alumni bring to their endeavors has much to do, of course, with the intellect, knowledge, and 
experience we gain as we move through our lives. But it’s more than that. It’s this educational hothouse 
in which we spent four years (sometimes more, sometimes less), having seeds of knowledge—or of 
thought processes—planted by our professors, our classmates, our friends, and others we encountered 
along the way. Sometimes those seeds sprouted while we were students. But sometimes they grew and 
flowered later in our lives when a thought or an encounter caused us to think in a new way about a 
problem we faced in our professional or personal lives, which then led to an explosively creative solution. 
We can all think of the enormously wonderful writers and performers whose exceptional talents have 
won them awards and recognition. Names that come to mind immediately include Carl Rowan 47, Bill 
Irwin ’73, William Goldman ’52, John Kander 51, Julie Taymor ’74, Melissa Faye Green ’75, James 
McBride ’79, and more recently Ed Helms ’96 and Lena Dunham ’08. That list goes on and on and on. 

But it’s more than that artistic spark. Think of the work of Diane Meier ’73, whose work has been 
foundational in the field of palliative care. Diane, a physician, has brought fresh thinking to meeting the 
needs of seriously ill patients by addressing the needs of the whole person, their whole environment, 
and the care they receive. 

It's this willingness to look at a problem from all angles and to bring creative energy to the bear on 
situations we encounter that has brought Oberlin alumni to the forefront of scientific exploration, of 
artistic expression, of advancing legal theories that help the disadvantaged, of advancing new solutions 
that make it possible for communities to use existing resources to make the lives of citizens safer, better, 
more environmentally sustainable. I know that we don’t have a corner on the market—I don’t have that 
delusion of grandeur —but I do know that as I’ve met and talked with alumni from around the country, 
I've found frequent and impressive examples of innovative thinking and practices that find their 
genesis in that Oberlin spark. 

We have much to be proud of as a community. As I’ve mentioned in this space before, I look 
forward to hearing from you about ways you to bring your personal creative spark to bear on the 


question of how we find new ways to engage our alumni with each other, with the college and conser- 
vatory, with students, and with prospective, future alumni. 


With affection and all good wishes for a wonderful fall. 


CHUCK SPITULNIK ’73 


President, Oberlin Alumni Association 


Scientific and Technical Awards program on 
February 15. Tad is vice president at Digital 
Cinema Distribution Coalition, following a 
lengthy career in Hollywood that included two 
decades at Warner Bros., where he eventually 
became vice president. = Take Note: An introduc- 
tion to Music Through Active Listening, published 
by Oxford University Press, is the latest book by 
Robin Wallace, a professor of musicology at 
Baylor University and author of a number of 
books and essays on music. 


AMERICAN PAINTERS 
ON TECHNIQUE 
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AMERICAN PAINTER 
ONBTECHNIQUE 


1978 

Patricia Gay Myers has written two books with 
Lance Mayer: American Painters.on Technique, the 
Colonial Period to 1860 and American Painters on 
Technique, 1860-1945. They are the first books to 
study the painting techniques of American artists, 
based on the duo’s research into primary 
documents (artists’ letters, journals, periodicals, 
etc.) and insight gained by their work as painting 
conservators. In 2013, they were awarded the 
College Art Association/Heritage Preservation 
Award for Distinction in Scholarship and 
Conservation. “The award was for our books and 
other publications, and also for our conservation 
treatments of many important American 
paintings,” she says. “Some of the well-known 
paintings we've treated include Washington 
Crossing the Delaware by Emanuel Leutze 
(Metropolitan Museum of Art); The Gallery of the 
Louvre by Samuel E.B. Morse (Terra Foundation 
for American Art); portraits of George 
Washington, John Adams, and Abigail Adams by 
Gilbert Stuart (National Gallery of Art); and 
Saying Grace by Norman Rockwell (for a recent 
sale at Sotheby’s). [w]: http:/ /www.heritagep- 
reservation.org/awards/caamayermyers.htm! 

= Bob Riter authored When Your Life is Touched 
by Cancer: Practical Advice and Insights for 
Patients, Professionals and Those Who Care, 
published by Hunter House in 2014. The book is 
intended to help people sort out many of the 
issues involved with cancer diagnosis. 


THE GIFT OF THE FUTURE STARTS WITH HONORING YOUR PAST 


Jarvis Strong '40 * 

John Craig '45 

Patricia Hieber O’Brien '46 * 
Walter Stewart '49 * 
Richard Anderson ’54 

Mary Young '55 * 

Jerome Abeles '56 


Robert DeVoe ’56 
& Elizabeth Strong DeVoe '64 


John Gates '56 


Marybeth Hospador 
Bridegam '5/ 


Anne Young '58 


Carol Eckstein Lang '59 
& Howard Lang 


Dovre Hall Busch '60 * 
Sara Stump Kearsley '60 
James Donovan ’61 
Susan Houser ’62 
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Vaughn McKim '62 


James Smith ’62 & Barbara 
Buckingham Smith ’64 


Ann Alexander ’63 
Celia Brewer Hirsch '63 
Virginia Hunt Luce ’63 


Gail Griffith Lyons ’63 
& Harley Lyons 


Donald Baker '64 

Susan Cable '64 

Julie Denslow '64 

Susan Ewing Dorsch '64 
Richard Lempert '64 
Linda Bailey Salisbury '64 
Jeanne Schleh ’64 


Ann Richards Anderson ’65 
& Raymond Anderson '65 


Marcia Aronoff ’65 
Cynthia Brown '65 
Douglas Clarke '65 


Molly Niles Cornell ’65 
Genette Foster '65 
Linda Wheeler Smith ’65 
Herbert Zeman '65 


Burton Harbison '66 
& Susan Crissey Harbison '66 


Lenesa Legvold Leana 66 
Thomas Hart '67 


Susan Gardner '68 
& Philip Scott 


Elizabeth Glenn Harralson '69 
Susan Shelton '70 

Willem Brakel ’71 

Linda Guttman '74 

Ann Sursa Carney '75 

Gary Sevitsky '77 * 

John Wiecking '77 

Dmitri de la Cruz Preece '78 
Nancy Richards '78 

Anna Speicher ’80 


David Smith '81 
& Marta Satin-Smith '83 


Neal Hartsough '82 

Edith McKendree Shipley ’85 
Munis Faruqui ’90 

Elizabeth Thompson ’10 
Emma Rowan ’12 


Enrique Gomez-Palacio 
Betty Rose * 

Patricia Selch * 

Mary Stewart * 

Freida Thompson 


*deceased 


For helpful brochures, or for more 
information on how you can help 
shape the journeys of future 
generations of Oberlin students, 
please contact us at 440.775.8599 
or gift.planning@oberlin.edu 


Join the many Oberlin alumni making a difference. 
PARTICIPATE ¢ DONATE ¢ CONNECT 
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fe 

Lauren Berlant, the George M. Pullman 
Professor of English at the University of 
Chicago and a leading theorist of sexuality, 
politics, and culture, has with Lee Edelman 
coauthored a series of dialogues called Sex, or 
the Unbearable, published by Duke 
University Press in 2014. Her previous book, 
Cruel Optimism (Duke University Press 
2011), won the 2011 René Wellek Prize. 

# Terry Haines is head of political analysis 
and managing director of ISI Group, an 
international broker-dealer and market- 
research firm. Terry, Laura, and daughter 
Maddie live in the Del Ray section of 
Alexandria, Virginia, and just welcomed 
Ginger, their newest rescue dog. 


1980S 


1980 

Linda C. McClain, professor of law and Paul 
M. Siskind Research Scholar at Boston 
University School of Law, is the coauthor of 
Ordered Liberty: Rights, Responsibilities, and 
Virtues, published in 2013 by Harvard 
University Press. 


1981 


Barenreiter Verlag recently published The 
Techniques of Singing, a new book by 
Nicholas Isherwood. Nicholas says it is greatly 
inspired by his work with Richard Miller at 
Oberlin. [w]: www.nicholasisherwood.com 

# Multiple Tony Award-nominated lighting 
designer Natasha Katz won the 2014 Tony 
Award for best lighting design of a play for 
The Glass Menagerie. This is her fourth Tony 
Award; in 2012, she was nominated twice for 
the best lighting design for a musical—for 
Once, for which she won, and Follies. = At the 
29th annual Lucille Lortel Awards, presented 
by the Off-Broadway League to honor 
outstanding achievements Off-Broadway, 
Judy Kuhn won the award for outstanding 
featured actress in a musical for her role in 
Fun Home. The musical, based on the graphic 
memoir of the same name by Alison Bechde| 
81, won the award for outstanding musical. It 
was also named best musical by the New York 
Drama Critics’ Circle. » Thylias Moss, who 
won a MacArthur Fellowship in 1996, now 
maintains websites “related to my work in 


‘limited fork theory’ (something developed in 


Bushey ‘82 
[top]; Chang ‘82; 
Metley ‘83 
[bottom] 


collaborations with all else that exists).” An 
author of 10 books since 1983, Thylias 
released Tokyo Butter with Persea Books in 
2006. [w]: www.4orkology.com, www. 
midhudsontaffy.com, www.lex97.com, and 
www.4orked.com # John E. Murray, the 
Joseph R. Hyde III Professor of Political 
Economy at Rhodes College in Memphis, is 
the author of The Charleston Orphan House: 
Children’s Lives in the First Public Orphanage 
in America, published last year by University 
of Chicago Press. The book won the George C. 
Rogers Jr. Award of the South Carolina 
Historical Society for the best book on South 
Carolina history published in 2013. = “After 
all three of my children got into Oberlin in 
2005, 2009, and 2012, I am thrilled that my 
youngest daughter, Rita, decided to attend 
and is in her sophomore year at Oberlin!” 
reports Elizabeth Kaufman Swartzwelder. 
Elizabeth’s husband, Scott, taught a half- 
semester class in the neuroscience department 
at Oberlin in the spring, allowing the couple 
to enjoy “two months of ‘throwback memo- 
ries’” while they sublet the home of a 
professor on leave. 


1982 

Michelle Bushey was named the Texas 
Distinguished Scientist of 2014 by the Texas 
Academy of Science. The award was presented 
at the annual meeting in Galveston in March. 
Michelle is in her 24th year as a faculty member 
in the chemistry department of Trinity 
University in San Antonio. # Tai-ming Chang 
of Blue Bell, Pa., has joined the Wissahickon 
Valley Watershed Association Board of 
Directors. He will transition from serving as a 
member of the Water Resources Committee to 
serving as its committee chair. Tai-ming has 
worked with the U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency since 1984 and currently 
serves as the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
Liaison to the North Atlantic and Appalachian 
Landscape Conservation Cooperative with the 
EPA's Mid-Atlantic office in Philadelphia. 
Tai-ming, who earned his MA in Public 
Administration at Harvard, is a passionate fly 
fisherman and enjoys exploring the outdoors 
with his family. 


1983 

Vicki Greenlick 
Ambinder is a music 
performance coach and 
artistic consultant based 
in Portland, Ore. In 
person and by Skype, 


Vicki helps solo artists 


and bands improve and enhance their live 
and studio performing skills. She also teaches 
master classes in live performance at various 
music conferences and festivals around the 
country, including a recent appearance at 
Folk Alliance International in Kansas City, 
Mo. On her website, Vicki posts her in-depth 
conversations about performances with such 
artists as Julia Sweeney, Todd Snider, Tim 
O’Brien, and Sam Bush. [w]: www.vickiam- 
binder.com = Caroline Jaffe-Pickett recently 
accepted a position as assistant director of 
communications and social media at Santa 
Clara University’s Markkula Center for 
Applied Ethics in California. Caroline also 
recently published the e-book 6 Degrees of 
Twitteration. “I was pleased to have published 
a fiction excerpt in fellow alumna Elizabeth 
Searle’s “Celebrities in Disgrace” blog, 
inspired by events surrounding the “balloon 
boy” incident,” says Caroline. “I continue to 
enjoy living in Menlo Park with my husband 
of 12 years, Emmett Pickett, and have become 
an avid yogi as well as bike-riding enthusiast.” 
= Mike Metlay is editor of RECORDING 
Magazine, the largest magazine on the 
technique and technology of sound recording 
in the United States. “After 18 years as 
assistant and then associate editor, I took over 
the helm from industry veteran Lorenz 
Rychner late last year and am having the time 
of my life. ’m very proud of the job 
RECORDING is doing in teaching both basic 
and advanced music-recording concepts to 
beginners and seasoned studio owners alike.” 
[E]: mike@recordingmag.com. 


1984 

Last year, David Allen published Powerful 
Teacher Learning: What the Theatre Arts 
Teach About Collaboration from publisher 
Rowman & Littlefield. David is an assistant 
professor of education at the College of 
Staten Island, City University of New York. 

# Writer John Vaillant won the 2014 
Windham Campbell prize for nonfiction. 
John’s most recent book is The Tiger: A True 
Story of Vengeance and Survival. His writing 
has appeared in The New Yorker, The 
Atlantic, National Geographic, and Outside. 


1987 

Craig McTurk’s 1999 one-hour documentary, 
Tokyo Blues: Jazz & Blues in Japan, was 
selected by UNESCO to screen at 
International Jazz Day in Osaka, Japan, on 
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April 30, 2014. The film chronicles how jazz 
music migrated to Japan and how the country 
has emerged as the world’s largest market- 
place for jazz music and concerts. Craig’s 2013 
ORO Editions coffee table book, Parting 
Glances: Singapore’s Evolving Spaces, about 
six neighborhoods in Singapore that are on 
the brink of change, is available through 
Amazon. Craig is a senior lecturer at the 
School of Film and Media Studies at Ngee 
Ann Polytechnic in Singapore, where he has 
taught documentary and video production 
since 2000. [w]: jazzday.com/about/ 
osaka-events/ [e]: cmcturk1@mac.com. 


1988 

After nine years serving as director of 
development for the Walden School, a 
summer music program for creative types, 
Esther Landau moved on to the same role 
at the Pomeroy Recreation & Rehabilitation 
Center. “We serve 500 people with develop- 
mental disabilities,” says Esther. “I love my 
colleagues and the program participants we 
serve. The best thing about development 
work is getting to unleash my creativity 
and compassion to make a real difference in 
the world.” 


1 NEW YORKER 
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1989 

Danica Michels Hodge is an editor at the Fine 
Arts Museums of San Francisco, which runs 
two of the city’s museums: the de Young and 
the Legion of Honor. Danica manages the 
member magazine, edits didactic materials for 
exhibitions, and produces exhibition catalogs 
and other printed publications. “I look forward 
to seeing alumni in San Francisco,” she says. 


1990S 


USIEM 
e In the fall of 2012, 
2.2 Katherine Gamble started 
a private neuropsychology 
practice. Katherine and 
colleague Anne Gavin ‘98 
work with very young 
children and children with 
autism and other serious 
developmental delays. Only after they began 
working together did they realize both were 
Oberlin graduates. “We knew we were fated to 
be together,” Katherine says. “We then found 
the perfect office to rent, only to learn our 
landlord was also an Oberlin grad (Frank 
Dobbin ‘80).” Katherine lives in Cambridge, 
Mass., with Frank Shirley and their two 
grade-school children, Olivia and Elias. “We 
ran into my old roommates Sara Stackhouse 
‘91 and Johan de Besche ‘91 and their two 
children while out for dinner recently, which 
was a real treat.” = Peter R. Kalb became the 
Cynthia L. and Theodore S. Berenson Associate 
Professor of Contemporary Art at Brandeis 
University in 2013, the same year he published 
Art Since 1980: Charting the Contemporary by 
Laurence King Publishers in the U.K. and 
Pearson in the U.S. # University of Minnesota 
Press has published Precarious Prescriptions: 
Contested Histories of Race and Health in 
North America, a collection of essays that place 
race, citizenship, and gender at the center of 
questions about health and disease, edited by 
John Mckiernan-Gonzalez, assistant professor 
of history at Texas State University. John also 
authored Fevered Measures: Public Health and 
Race at the Texas-Mexico Border, 1848-1942, 
published by Duke University Press in 2012. 


» Oxford University Press published Empires 

Without Imperialism: Anglo-American Decline 
and the Politics of Deflection, written by Jeanne 
Morefield, in April. The book analyzes two key 
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moments of liberal imperial thinking—at the 


Clockwise from upper left: 
Rosenbaum 95; Nicodemus ‘01; 
Sohnen ‘01; Livensparger 01; 
Barth ‘97 


beginning and end of the last century. Jeanne 
is on the faculty of Whitman College. 


Hue Huynh and 
Paul Abrahamse 
‘91 report that 
their daughter, 
Genevieve vies 


Abrahamse, just athe :} ,, agra, shoshana 
if as aes * rosenbaum 


completed second 


grade and 
participates in Girl Scouts and gymnastics, 
and takes weekly piano lessons. “She is a joy to 
all of us, and we are very blessed to have her in 
our lives,” says Hue, who works part-time at a 
nearby flower shop. Hue attends both the Ann 
Arbor Friends Meeting as well as the Ypsilanti 
Evangelical Friends Church. 


1994 
Adam Steinberg earned his doctorate in urban 
geography from Rutgers University in May. 


ihe Sle 

Elizabeth Autio and Mark Sieberg welcomed 
a baby boy, Armas Aleksanteri Sieberg, on 
November 17 in Portland, Ore. “We are 
overjoyed with this new addition to our 
family and lives. Wish I could make it to 
reunion this year, but the new baby will keep 
me homebound!” says Elizabeth. “Have fun!” 
# Kenneth Hirschmann has been accepted to 
Teachers College at Columbia University for 
an EdM program in adult learning and 
leadership beginning this fall. He recently 
completed his second year as senior educa- 
tional technologist for the Columbia Center 
for New Media Teaching and Learning. He 
also teaches as an adjunct lecturer for the 
University of Colorado at Denver online. = “I 
am making my first film, The Goblin Baby, a 
supernatural thriller about the first year of 
motherhood,” reports Shoshana Rosenbaum. 


I, avy nrinanar oY Wet a I. 
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Barth ‘97 worked under the baton of Oberlin 
Professor Timothy Weiss in a recent tour of 
Comala, a lyric opera composed by Ricardo 
Zohn-Muldoon. Concerts were presented in 


Atlanta and in Guadalajara and ( juanajuato, 
Mexico. [w]: y com/ 


z5SfMFWRBgEO # Maggie Russell-Ciardi 
published a translation of Como Si No Muriera 
Nadie (As If No One Had Died) by Chilean 
novelist Poli Delano. “I would love it if folks 
would read it!” she says. [w]: mcnallyjackson. 
com/bookmachine/if-no-one-had-died-poli- 
delano = Joshua Safran’s book Free Spirit: 
Growing Up On the Road and Off the Grid, 
published by Hyperion/Hachette last year, is a 
literary memoir “about the dark side of the Age 
of Aquarius and surviving and overcoming 
domestic violence.” Publishers Weekly gave it a 
starred review and called it a “beautiful, 
powerful memoir reminiscent of David 
Sedaris’s and Augusten Burroughs’s best work: 
introspective, hilarious, and heartbreaking.” 
Joshua is touring with the book and continues 
to speak about his work as an attorney, which 
was profiled in the award-winning documen- 
tary Crime After Crime. [w]: www.jsafran.com 


1998 

Keisha Hutchins Hirlinger has released her 
third CD, Press Play, which she calls a true labor 
of love that took six years to complete. During 
that time, she welcomed two babies, moved to 
another state, and earned a graduate degree. 
“But it’s here!” she says, and reviews thus far 
have been favorable. [w] www.keishahutchins, 


com # The Other Way Around, Sashi Kaufman’s 


YA novel about a teenage boy who runs away 
from home to join a group of dumpster-diving 
street performers, was published by Lerner 
Books/Carolrhoda Lab this year (see Bookshelf). 
[w]: sashikaufman.com # Music by pianist 
Andrew Shapiro appears in the film Watchers 

of the Sky (an adaptation of the Pulitzer 
Prize-winning novel A Problem From Hell), 
which screened twice at the Cleveland 
International Film Festival in March. The film, 
directed by Academy Award-nominee Edet 
Belzberg, also features original music by Sean 
Lennon and Wilco guitarist Nels Cline. = Benny 
Ze|kowicz’s novel, The First Book of Ore: The 
Foundry’s Edge, was published in April by 
Disney-Hyperion. It is the first in a fantasy 
trilogy. On January 31, Benny and wife Tali 
welcomed a new baby, Asher Salomon, who 
joins big sister Gavriel Kinor. 


1999 

Emily Bell earned a PhD in music history at 
the University of Florida in December. Her 
academic pursuits were temporarily put on 
hold due to multiple physical health ailments, 
most of which she has overcome. Emily lives in 
the Washington, D.C., area with her husband, 
Joey. # Brian Gresko’s anthology, When I First 
Held You: 22 Critically Acclaimed Writers Talk 
About the Triumphs, ¢ hallenges, and 


Transformative Experience of Fatherhood, was 
published this year by Penguin. The collection 
features personal essays from celebrated 
authors such as Andre Aciman, Justin Cronin, 
Andres Dubus III, Ben Greenman, Lev 
Grossman, Dennis Lehane, and Rick Moody. 
Brian curated and edited the pieces and wrote 
the introduction, which tells of how he went 
from never wanting kids to being a stay-at- 


home dad. [w]:briangresko.com 
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2000 
In December, Spencer 
Myer gave his second 
solo recital in London's 
Wigmore Hall since 
being presented there in 
2012 as the winner of 
the 2008 New Orleans 


International Piano 


Competition. Other 


engagements last fall included appearances 

with the Boise Philharmonic and the 
springfield (Ohio ymphony in concerti of 
Ravel and Rachmaninoff, as well as a November 
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2013-14 Artist Recital Series. In the spring, he 


appeared with the Knoxville Symphony, 
Minnesota’s Duluth-Superior Symphony, and 
New York’s Park Avenue Chamber Symphony, 
and was the guest artist at the national 
conference of Music Teachers National 
Association in Chicago. [w]: http://www 
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2001 
Erin Livensparger and Jeremy Stone are 
proud to announce the birth of their 
daughter, Kyrinn Zeniya Stone, born at home 
on December 23, 2012. She joins 4-year-old 
son Zephyrus Grimm Stone. “The last four 
years have been amazing with our kids, and 
we wish you all well,” say Erin and Jeremy. 
» Anne Gadwa Nicodemus and Julia 
Nicodemus were married November 9 on a 
gondola in Providence, R.I. They reside in 
Easton, Pa. Alumni in attendance included 
ims ‘93 and Racha 
» Three of the nine books on the New 
Republic’s suggested summer reading books 
are by Oberlin alumni, including The 
Vacationers, the new book by Emma Straub 
released at the end of May by Riverhead 
Hardcover (the others were California by 
and My Salinger Year by 


) The Vacationers received 


starred reviews from Booklist and from 
Kirkus, which called it a “novel that is both a 
lot of fun to read and has plenty of insight 
into the marital bonds and the human 
condition.” # Nora Sohnen and Marc 
Eisenberg were married on October 7, 2012, 
in The Plains, Virginia. The couple live in 
Washington, D.C., where Nora is an indepen- 
dent consultant focusing on international 
development and migration in Latin America. 
Nora earned a master’s degree in interna- 
tional relations and international economics 
at Johns Hopkins University’s School of 
Advanced International Studies in 2008. 
Marc is executive director of the (Obie- 
founded) Washington Bach Consort. Photo 
includes standing: Sean Miller, Alisa 
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Daubenspeck ‘01, Elena Shore ‘01, groom 
Marc Eisenberg, Sara Ruddy ‘69, J. Reilly 
Lewis 67, Nora, Chris Michel ‘69, Dan Rubin 
‘02, Anna Smalley ‘01, Tracey Streiff Rubin; 
Seated: Nina Goodby ‘04, Wendy Richman ‘01, 
Meg Arenberg ‘01, Chelsea Martinez ‘02. 
There in spirit: Louise McGauley Betts ‘01, 
who had given birth to her second daughter, 
Naomi, a few days earlier. 


2002 
In May 2013, Gwendolyn Kelly earned a PhD 
in anthropology at the University of 
Wisconsin-Madison and now serves as visiting 
assistant professor of history at Beloit College. 
“In the course of my PhD, I was awarded the 
Fulbright ITE and Fulbright Hays Doctoral 
Dissertation Research Abroad grants, as well 
as the Oberlin Alumni Fellowship, to conduct 
research in India,” she says. Her dissertation 
was titled “Craft Specialization, Technology, 
and Social Change: A Study of Material 
Culture in Iron Age and Early Historic South 
India (c. 1200 BCE-400 CE). Her latest 
research involves work on tribal communities 
in relation to empires, in particular the British 


Empire in India. 


2003 
Emily Enderle and Sean Babington were 
married on October 12, 2013, in Washington, 
D.C. Obies in attendance were MacDonald, 

all’ "03; 

and Yeh, both 04; and 

.= Chris Holbein moved to 

Gaithersburg, Md., where he is a public-policy 
coordinator for the Humane Society of the 


United States. He is working on legislation to 
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prohibit cruelties inflicted on animals in the 


meat, egg, and dairy industries. His wife, Angela, 


is a freelance American Sign Language interpreter. 


2004 

Michelle Bradley Robinson writes: “After 
receiving my license in massage therapy in July 
2013, I opened the doors of my own business, 
GuideStar Therapies, LLC, in August.” = Super 
Lawyers named Laura L. Wallerstein, an 
associate of the Akron law firm Brennan, 
Manna & Diamond, a 2014 Ohio Rising Star in 
the area of business litigation. Each year, no 
more than 2.5 percent of the lawyers in the 
state are selected as Ohio Rising Stars. 


Klotz Foster ‘05 


2005 

Roomful of Teeth, an eight-voice vocal 
ensemble that includes Dashon Burton, won 
the 2014 Grammy for best chamber music/ 
small ensemble performance at the 56th annual 
Grammy Awards held in January in Los 
Angeles. = Lillian Klotz Foster and Cary 

Foster are the proud parents of baby boy Kai 
Goodkind. He was born March 7, 2013, in 
Cleveland. = Amanda Pope and Marco Olivieri 
were married in a small wedding on September 
1, 2013, in Marco’s home state of Pennsylvania 
at a nature conservancy near Pittsburgh. The 
couple recently took an extended honeymoon 
to Southeast Asia, where they visited Hong 
Kong, Thailand, Indonesia, and Japan. They are 
now back home in Chicago, where Amanda is a 
licensed social worker at a clinic for the 
medically underserved, and Marco works as a 
supply-chain consultant. 


CLASS NOTES are prepared from a variety 

of sources, including news media articles, press 
releases, notes sent to us though mail 
(including e-mail), and Obieweb. We now include 
class notes in the online version of Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine. \f you submit a note to 
Obieweb that you want to appear only within 
Obieweb, please be sure to choose that option 
when you submit the note. 


2006 

Fort Tilden, a new film comedy codirected and 
co-written by Sarah-Violet Bliss, earned the 
Grand Jury prize at the South by Southwest 
film awards, held in Austin, Texas, in March. 
The film chronicles the daylong quest of two 
20-something Brooklynites to find the beach. 


2007 

Niagara Transnational, published by Fourteen 
Hills in 2013 and written by poet and essayist 
Sarah Heady, won last year’s Michael Rubin 
Book Award in poetry. Her manuscript for 
Corduroy Road was a finalist for the 2013 
Omnidawn Poetry Chapbook Prize. =» Matt 
Kaplan was named to the Citizens Budget 
Commission Under 40 Society in New York 
City last fall. The group consists of rising stars 
in New York finance, real estate, business, and 
politics. In 2012 Matt won Oberlin’s 
Outstanding Young Alumni Award, given to 
alumni who are 35 years or younger who have 
distinguished themselves in one or more of the 
following areas: professional career, service to 
humanity, and service to Oberlin College. 


2008 

Katherine Buckingham became a presidential 
management fellow for the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency in Washington, D.C. 
Katherine previously served as a research 
assistant at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, where she earned a master’s degree 
in city planning in 2013. 


2009 

Elisabeth Albeck works as development 
associate for the John Michael Kohler Arts 
Center in Sheboygan, Wis., home of the Arts/ 
Industry Artist Residency program in 
collaboration with the Kohler Company. “My 
partner and I recently collaborated as 
organizers and artists for the Fourth Annual 
Winter Carnival at Lynden Sculpture Garden,” 
Elisabeth says. “It was a day of art installations, 


a curation of films, performances, and 
workshops in celebration of the season.” Her 
first short film, Cow Report, made its debut at 
the fest. Elisabeth also serves as a member of 
the Audience Development Committee for 
Present Music, an ensemble that commissions, 
performs, and records contemporary music 
(founded and run by Kevin Stalheim ‘76)— 
and “the organization that brought me to 
Wisconsin over four years ago.” = Kate Ewald 
was awarded an international artist residency 
at Liaison for Independent Filmmakers of 
Toronto (LIFT) for the completion of two new 
16 mm films. = Natalie Price accepted a 
position as a research analyst at the Harvard 
School of Public Health AIDS Initiative. She 
earned a master’s of public health degree in 
infectious disease epidemiology at the Yale 
School of Public Health in 2013. = Hanmo 
Qian won the grand prize in the Indiana 
University Jacobs School of Music Latin 
American Music Center Recording 
Competition, in collaboration with baritone 
Bruno Sandes. Their project focused on 
Brazilian art and folk songs. They also 
premiered a voice/piano duet called A Lenda 
da Gralha Azul by Brazilian composer Tadeu 
Moraes Taffarello, who dedicated the composi- 
tion to Hanmo and Bruno. They will record a 
CD together, to be produced by the Latin 
American Music Center later this year. 

# Daniel Tam-Claiborne was named a Gruber 
Fellow in Women’s Rights to work on a 
microfinance initiative with the China 
Foundation for Poverty Alleviation, the largest 
civil society organization of its kind on the 
mainland. He will spend his fellowship year in 
Beijing after graduating with an master’s in 
Global Affairs from Yale University’s Jackson 
Institute for Global Affairs in May. 


PAOMO's 


2010 

Samuel Horwitz accepted a position at the 
Woolman Semester & Sierra Friends Center 
in Nevada City, Calif., as camp director 

and environmental science teacher. “After 
starting to teach at the Woolman Semester, 
I realized that I had found a magical place 
with similar values and lifestyles as Oberlin,” 
says Samuel. “I accepted the camp director 
position to help to create these special 
communities in the world.” 


Faculty, Staff, and Friends 

Gil Miranda, emeritus professor of music 
theory, was a native of Lisbon, Portugal. He 
graduated from the School of Law at Lisbon 
University and the National Conservatory of 


Music, then studied composition and music 


theory with famed pedagogue Nadia Boulanger 


in Paris. He immigrated to the United States in 
1975 and held professorships at the University 
of California, Santa Cruz; Dartmouth College; 
and the Oberlin Conservatory of Music, where 
he taught aural skills until 2000. An Oberlin 
resident since 1983, Mr. Miranda and his wife, 
Sharon, delighted in spending summers 
together at their cottage in New Hampshire. In 
retirement, he became active in various 
community groups, including the Peace and 
Justice Committee, the Community Peace 
Builders Program, and the Interfaith Hospital- 
ity Network. He was also a member of the 


IN MEMORIAM 


Views from Oberlin group, which submits 
columns to the Oberlin News Tribune on 
various sociopolitical topics. In addition to his 
twin passions for music and law, Mr. Miranda 
was a talented jeweler who was fond of 
fashioning pieces for his wife, their children, 
and friends. He died on March 29 at age 82, 
leaving his wife and two daughters. = Former 
Professor of Violin Stephen Clapp ‘61 honed 
his skills at Oberlin under violin professor 
Andor Toth Sr. Two decades later, while 
developing his own studio of undergraduate 
violinists, Mr. Clapp joined forces with Toth’s 
son, cellist Andor Toth Jr., to form the Oberlin 
Trio. Together with Professor of Piano Joseph 
Schwartz, the musicians performed across 
America and internationally for more than a 
decade. In addition to teaching at Oberlin from 
1978 to 1994, Mr. Clapp served as acting dean 
of the conservatory in 1985. He served also on 


Dr. William P. Norris 


1943-2014 


Dr. William P. Norris, emeritus professor of sociology at Oberlin 

College, graduated from the University of Arizona in 1965 with 

a major in English. He received his master's degree in sociol- 

ogy at the University of Florida in 1969 and his PhD in sociol- 
ogy at Harvard University in 1977. After teaching briefly at Wellesley College, he taught 
at Oberlin College from 1978 until his retirement in 2004. 

Dr. Norris served in the Peace Corps in Salvador Bahia, Brazil, from 1965 to 1967, 
where he worked as a community organizer in a favela (squatter settlement). United 
States dignitaries, including Senators Robert Kennedy and Frank Church, were among 
those who stopped to see his work. He returned to Salvador Bahia to research and 
write his dissertation on the survival strategies employed by marginal and working- 
class people in Brazil's favelas. Gaining fluency in Portuguese, he published well- 
regarded studies on favelas in academic journals. 

Dr. Norris translated his interest in social justice into research on poverty in Lorain 
County, Ohio, and on the mixed experiences of gay, lesbian, bisexual, and transgender 
students and faculty in higher education. He led the Ad Hoc Committee on Lesbian and 
Gay Concerns, which established many critical parts of Oberlin’s current policies, 
including the clause regarding sexuality in the college's affirmative action statement, 
domestic partnership benefits, and a tenured position in sexuality studies. 

Chairing Oberlin’s sociology department several times, Dr. Norris was elected by 
his colleagues to major college committees, including the College Faculty Council. For 
25 years, he taught the social theory course that all sociology majors were required 
to take. He was the founding chair of Oberlin's Comparative American Studies Program 
and, with his partner, received the first alumni award from Oberlins Lambda alumni 
organization. He was also honored with the Multicultural Resource Center's first 


“living legacy” award. 


Dr. Norris died April 12,2014, at Judson Park retirement community in Cleveland 


after a long illness. He is survived by 


Greg Doughty; grandchildren Griffin and Charlotte Doughty; 


his daughter, Faryl Janis, and her husband, 


sisters Melissa Filley and 


Alison; and his life partner of 35 years, Professor of History Clayton Koppes. 
For a more complete obituary, visit Oberlin.edu/oam. 
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Losses 


the violin faculty at the Juilliard School and 
went on to become dean there from 1994 to 
2007. He died on January 26 at his home in Cos 
Cob, Conn., leaving his wife, Linda, and three 
children. The Oberlin Trio that Mr. Clapp 


cofounded continues to play today. 


1942 

Rev. Raymond Henry Giffin earned a BA at 
Denison University and a master of divinity 
degree at Oberlin. While here, he married H. 
Jean Yoder and the two became missionaries to 
China from 1947 to 1949, when they and their 
two young daughters were forced out amid the 
Communist Party’s rise to power. Rev. Giffin 
served numerous congregations as an ordained 
minister, including the Brooklyn Village 
Community Church in Cleveland; the First 
Congregational Christian Church in Troy, 
Ohio; and the Mayflower Community Church 
in Minneapolis. He was also the minister of 
Christian education for the Minnesota 
Conference of the United Church of Christ 
from 1955 to 1973, establishing the confer- 
ence’s first summer camp program. Rev. Giffin 
died on January 6, leaving his daughters and 
their families and his companion, Ruth 
Nayman. He was preceded in death by his wife. 


1943 

Martha Potter Baer majored in French and 
Spanish at Oberlin and went on to live a life rich 
in volunteer service. She raised two sons with 
her husband, Charles Baer, with whom she 
traveled the world while he volunteered with 
the International Executive Service Corps, she 
doing her part in numerous roles along the way. 
At home, Ms. Baer’s causes included Princeton 
Hospital, the American Red Cross, the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society, the American Association of 
University Women, and Saint Andrews 
Presbyterian Church. She died on December 14, 
2013, at her home in State College, Pa., leaving 
her husband, son James 69, six grandchildren, 
and three great grandchildren. She was 


preceded in death by her son David. 


1946 

Robert David Schaffer attended Oberlin ona 
music scholarship for a year before being 
drafted into the U.S. Army. After the war, he 
earned a BA from the University of Buffalo and 
attended the New York State ¢ ollege for 
feachers at Buffalo. He taught middle school 
for many years before becoming an associate 


professor ol education at SUNY ( ollege ot 


Losses 


Oswego and Utica College. Mr. Schaffer died 
on January 26 and is survived by his wife Ethel, 


a daughter and son, and two grandsons. 


1947 

An avid swimmer, Trudy Verstegen Hinrichs 
devoted nearly 60 years to coaching synchronized 
swimming in Denver. She died on June 16, 2013, 
at her home in Lakewood, Colo., leaving her 
husband of 62 years, Edgar ’47, and sons Dan ’73, 
Rick ’75, and Jeff ’79, who shared their mother’s 


passion for swimming and competed at Oberlin. 


Dr. Karl W. Seemann earned his PhD at Cornell 
University and spent his career as a nuclear 
physicist doing research for General Electric in 


Cincinnati and New York. He was also an 


amateur musician, playing several wind 
instruments and singing bass in choral groups. 
An expert sailor, he was never happier than at the 
helm of his boat. Dr. Seemann died on January 
17 in Boston. He is survived by Ann, his wife of 


43 years; four children; and six granddaughters. 


(REY 

Born in Hamburg, Germany, Dr. Marcus 
Jacobson and his family fled their native land for 
Belgium in 1938. There they hid throughout 
WWII, during which his father was arrested and 
deported to Auschwitz. Jacobson immigrated to 
the United States in 1948 and earned a BA at 
Rutgers University, followed by a master’s degree 
in biology at Oberlin. He completed a medical 
degree in Chicago and worked as a clinical 
psychologist, authoring the book Hospitalization 
and Discharge of the Mentally III. Dr. Jacobson 


died on January 9. He is survived by his wife, 


Evelyne Doucoumon; three children; and six 


grandchildren. He was preceded in death by his 
first wife, Alice Anne Stieglitz. 


1953 

Richard Gray Clark was the 10th member of his 
family to attend Oberlin. His degree in physics, 
coupled with a master’s degree in nuclear 
engineering from the University of Cincinnati, 
led to a 44-year career of innovation in 
numerous nuclear facilities, including 17 years 
at the Oak Ridge nuclear facilities in Tennessee. 


Mr. Clark was also active in his church and 


community and was a member of church 
choirs and barbershop ensembles. He died on 
December 5, 2013, in Arlington, Va., leaving his 
wife, Sally Sue—a former childhood playmate 


as well as two children and eight grandchildren | 
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Cindy Nickoloff ‘88 


1958-2014 


Cindy Nickoloff, Oberlin’s director of internal communications 
and a former editor of this magazine, died July 6, 2014, at her 
home in nearby Elyria after a swift battle with pancreatic 


cancer. She was 55. 


A native of Lorain, Ohio, Ms. Nickoloff earned her bachelor’s degree at Oberlin in 
Russian history. She worked for the Office of Communications for nearly 25 years, 
beginning as assistant editor of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine in 1990 and as editor 
from 1995 to 1998. She went on to hold a variety of writing and editing positions, 
including editor of the former Around the Square newsletter and, most recently, editor 
of Oberlin's on-campus e-newsletter, The Source. In addition to overseeing Oberlin’s 
news sites, she was the unofficial office den mother and the official arbiter of 
grammar and language styles. Her editing prowess cannot be matched. 

Ms. Nickoloff left her mark on the Office of Communications in many ways. Her 
quick wit, gentle demeanor, enviable writing and editing skills, and ability to handle 
difficult situations with decorum are traits that will remain indelible. She was a 
willing and patient mentor to student assistants and young staff members. “Cindy 
raised the bar on everything she touched, and she gently demanded the same of her 
colleagues,” says Ben Jones, vice president for communications. “She was an unwav- 
ering mentor to each of us, from the greenest intern to the most experienced commu- 
nications staffer. Her mastery of language and talent for storytelling were 
unparalleled and touched every generation of Obies, whether they knew it or not.” 

Ms. Nickoloff is survived by her husband, Kirk Warren ‘00, a laboratory technician 
in Oberlin’s chemistry department; their daughter; her mother; a sister and two 
brothers; and several nieces and nephews.— Amanda Nagy 


gos 

Del McColm majored in art history at 
Oberlin and took classes in studio art. After 
settling in Davis, Calif., she became a 
well-known serigrapher and made a series of 
prints that she exhibited at local galleries and 
shows at the Crocker Art Museum in 
Sacramento. She later joined the staff of the 
Davis Enterprise newspaper, where her beats 
included the arts and the university, as well as 
editing the weekend publication. Ms. 
McColm died on September 26, 2013, leaving 
her husband, Doug; two sons; a daughter; and 
a granddaughter. 


1957 

Doris Rieker Green taught French at Mount 
Lebanon High School in Pittsburgh until her 
marriage in 1958. She worked at the University 
of Chicago School of Medicine and at Duke 
University until her first child was born in 
1965. The next 25 years were spent as a role 
model for her two children while she enjoyed 
many forms of music and literature first 
introduced to her at Oberlin. Ms. Green loved 


designing and tending to gardens and caring 


for adopted pets. She died December 12, 2013, 
leaving her husband of 55 years, Clyde Green 


‘58; a daughter and son; and three grandsons. 


1958 

A native of Columbus, Ohio, John Grant Day 
was raised in Cleveland and graduated from 
Oberlin and Case Western Reserve Law School. 
He was a member of President Lyndon 
Johnson’s administration as an assistant to the 
Federal Power Commission and as special 
counsel to the U.S. Secretary of Transportation. 
Mr. Day became an associate professor of law at 
Osgoode Hall Law School in Toronto. He then 
joined Steptoe & Johnson in Washington, D.C. 
His career in government continued with the 
New York Insurance Department as deputy 
superintendent and later as insurance commis- 
sioner of the Commonwealth of Virginia. He 
became president of the Insurance Association 
of Connecticut, then senior vice president and 
chief counsel at CIGNA. His legal career 
culminated in his appointment as a professor at 
the University of Connecticut School of Law. In 
retirement, Mr. Day was an avid sheep and 


poultry farmer, and he maintained an apple 


orchard and built model railroads. He died on 
January 31, leaving his wife, Carole; three 
children; and three grandchildren. 


1960 

A psychology major at Oberlin, Lyle Chastain 
earned an MA at the University of Minnesota, 
where she and a fellow graduate student 
created a program for children with develop- 
mental disorders. She later co-directed an 
autism program at Children’s Hospital in 
Minneapolis that eventually became the 
influential Fraser School. Fluent in French, Ms. 
Chastain teamed up with her husband, Ron, as 


linguistic and cross-cultural trainers for the U.S. 


Peace Corps in Morocco and later collaborated 
on USAID projects in Rwanda. She died 
October 29, 2013, survived by her husband, two 
sons, and four grandchildren, with whom she 
had deeply loved taking family trips, making 
music, and enjoying the outdoors. = Gehart 
Jentsch, who came to be known in the film 
industry as Jerry Jones, was nominated for an 
Emmy Award for his documentary Homeless 
Not Helpless: Opening Doors, which was 
narrated by his friend Julian Bond. Later in his 
life, Mr. Jentsch and his wife, Delana Goldey, 
relocated to Berlin, where he maintained a 
photography gallery. He died on July 27, 2011, 
leaving his wife and a son. 


1961 

A freelance translator in Geneva, Switzerland, 
Isabel Lovejoy Best became a highly respected 
translator of German and French texts from the 
WWII era—especially the works of anti-Nazi 
theologian Dietrich Bonhoeffer. Since her days 
as a student, Ms. Best was involved in the civil 
rights and peace movements. She died on 
December 19, 2013, leaving her husband, two 
children, and two grandchildren. 


1963 

Dr. Alan W. Thompson followed his Oberlin 
education with a PhD in physical chemistry 
from the University of Pittsburgh. He served 
for 33 years as an instrumentation specialist in 
the chemistry department at the University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee. Dr. Thompson died on 
January 6 following heart surgery. = Vera Joan 
Hanfrnann Weisskopf earned a degree in 
political science, followed by master’s degrees 
in administrative science at the University of 
Alabama in Huntsville and in library science at 
the University of Alabama. After raising her 
children, she returned to her career asa 
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librarian, working at Alabama A&M, the 
University of Alabama in Huntsville, and 
Washington University in St. Louis. In 2012, she 
retired after 14 years as dean of the library at 
Georgia Southwestern University. Ms. Weiss- 
kopf died on January 8, leaving two children, 
including Antonia Weisskopf ’87, and seven 
grandchildren. 


1970 

David L. Holman was a city health inspector for 
his native Toledo, Ohio, in addition to a career 
as a self-employed photographer. He loved to 
spend time with his family, cook, paint, fly, and 
read, and he always displayed a great thirst for 
knowledge. Mr. Holman died on July 31, 2012. 
He is survived by a brother and many other 
loving relatives and friends. 


1971 

Lloyd Gordon Blanchard earned a BA in 
English literature and worked at the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine for several years after 
graduation. He went on to a successful career as 
a science journalist, speechwriter, and public 
relations executive for the National Science 
Foundation and for the medical schools at the 
University of Washington, the University of 
Oregon, and the University of Alabama. He 
died on February 10 near his retirement home 
in San Miguel de Allende, Mexico. He is 
survived by his brother. 


eee 

Anne Randall Johnson earned master’s degrees 
at the University of Texas and the School for 
International Training. For more than 20 years, 
she worked primarily overseas managing a 
range of projects with various nonprofits. She 


FRIENDS FOR THE FUTURE 
SCHOLARSHIP 


The Friends for the Future 
Scholarship in Memory of Gary 
Sevitsky and Cynthia Alpert, Class 
of 1977, has reached its endowment 
through the generosity of members 


of the Class of 1977 and the recent 
bequest of Gary Sevitsky. This 
need-based scholarship was 
established in the fall of 2012 by a 
group of alumni friends and will 
provide tuition relief to deserving 
students with limited means. 


worked to help impoverished villages in the 
West Bank and Gaza to increase their incomes 
though micro-finance, organized emergency 
relief supply for Bosnia during their civil war, 
and promoted cottage industries for Egyptian 
women living in reclaimed desert areas. After 
2001, she focused more on community 
development initiatives in Serbia and Afghani- 
stan. Ms. Johnson met her husband, Geoffrey 
Dolman, when they worked together in 
Alexandria, Egypt, and they were married in 
Vermont in 1998. In 2011, the couple moved to 
Vermont to begin a farming venture. She 
continued to support the work of international 
nonprofits, working remotely from their new 
Roselily Farm home on Ames Hill. Ms. Johnson 
died on Christmas Eve 2013 in her home in 
Brattleboro, Vt., after a long illness. She is 
survived by her husband, her parents, and a 
brother and his family. 


1986 

Daniel Zachary Samuel Jagendorf was a 
driving force behind the first New York City 
Fringe Festival and continued to play a key role 
in selecting plays to be performed each year. He 
designed and built scenery and props for many 
off- and off-off-Broadway plays and operas. 
Working for the Spaeth Corp., he fabricated 
props and backdrops for the Christmas store 
windows of Macy’s, Lord and Taylor, and Saks 
Fifth Avenue. Throughout his life, he very 
fondly remembered his Oberlin years and 
returned to campus many times. Mr. Jagendorf 
died from sleep apnea on January 20. He is 
survived by many loving family members and 
devoted friends in the theater world. 


1987 

Dr. Amie Simone Frischer earned a PhD in 
clinical psychology from Adelphi University in 
1997 and practiced as a licensed clinical 
psychologist in the San Francisco Bay Area. As 
a therapist she believed that “a healthy 
emotional life includes the capacity to 
experience and manage a full range of 
emotions.” Dr. Frischer pursued many interests 
outside of her profession. A member of the 
band Haystack Rock while at Oberlin, her love 
of music continued throughout her life. She 
also deeply loved her many friends and family 
members, who returned her love. Following a 
five-year battle with cancer, she passed away in 
her home surrounded by family and her 
beloved friend on February 21. She is survived 
by two children and their father. 


ENDTWEETS 


Zoé Madonna ‘15 
@Annodamydal 


Met Jerry Greentield ‘73 
downtown. Couldnt 
say anything more 
intelligent than “Youre 
Jerry Greenfield?! 
Youre awesome!” 

#fail Hobiecrw 


Hillary Carter ‘09 
@flickeringICE 


A little kid 
at tne 

OSCA picnic 
shouted 

SS Gly 
SEMPRA!" 
at Nis friend. 
I'm like 
whoa dude 
Calm down. 


#obiecrw 


Brian Bennett ‘93 
@brian_o_bennett 


Saw #oberlin 
canconsortium 
Inow called 
OSteel] play 
tonignt #obiecrw 
Kids wanted to 
KNOW why one 
Suy was In only 
underwear, Be- 
Cause It's Oberlin. 
#onlyanswer 

ANT SUR tee lr 


Physical Education at Oberlin) 
@GoYeoAD 


Nothing like some 
Siant pipe organ music 
to get you going in the 
morning! #obiecrw 


Lydia Gordon ‘09 
@lgordon006 


icant test my forehead 
for fever because of the 
sunburn. It's been a good 
reunion weekend. 
#obiecrw 


/ 


@CharlesBlandy 

Reunion weekend: To 
call my alma mater 
Oberlin “beloved is an 
Understatement and 
oversimplification. 
#obiecrw 


Andrew Burke ‘94 


So Ten 
Tnousand 
Strong 
Sounds |ike 


the kind of 
1900s 

Music Hall 
song Queen 
used to 
cover Dack In 
the 70s. 


#obiecrw 
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Many Baby Boomers are considering Hw ) at 


Why not go back to school? Kendal at Oberlin o i er al tiremer 
within walking distance of your alma mater. You can attend classes at 


s next? 
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ibrar ment living 


college, only this time ~ no homework and no tests! With an emphasis on _ 


music, art and lifelong learning, Kendal is a community that nurtures body, 


mind and spirit. Come back to Oberlin, and see for yourself, : 
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